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-| sure that the fall consequences, for Europe and for America 
of such a step are not clearly apprehended at Washington. 
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| Germany, the French believe, is already seeking to profit by 
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to a misconception of Senator Lodge’s proposal to make a 
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ently maintain their new policy, or whether, as unfortunately British officer was murdered in a Cairo street. The Ministry 
in so many other instances, they will dodge back cither under | of Mahomed Said Pasha had resigned, by way of protest 
threats from the Irish extremists or in obedience to pressure : 

by the sentimental supporters of the Sinn Feiners in this country. 

An intermediate act or incident may be to introduce some | 
extreme form of Home Rule which will, in the phraseology of 
the old prescribers, act as a “* corrigens”’ to the vigorous main- 
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| against the appointment of Lord Milner’s Mission, and _ its 
resignation was accepted. Lord Allenby acted promptly and 
firmly. British troops restored or le r. The two leaders of the 
| Nationalist Executive in Cairo were told to go to their country 
; : | estates As they refused to go, they were arrested next day 
saan of law and order, and so increase the present dire con- | A new Ministry was formed under Yussuf Wahba Pasha. It 
fusion. We may suggest a test of the Government's sincerity | ig 
in the matter of law and order. If that policy is to produce 
results worth having, it must be applied to the highly placed | 
priests or, if necessary, Bishops of the Roman Church as well 


| is clear that the agitation is closely connected with the ill 
famed Committee of Union and Progress at Constantinople 
| which is using every effort to prevent Turkey from paying the 
just penalty for her many crimes. The delay in settling the 
as to the humbler parts of the population. If the Government | terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty—a delay mainly cause 
are foolish enough to allow themselves to be defied by the leaders | by the political turmoil at Was! ington—is giving a t mporary 
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The Irish Government announced last Saturday that convicted | 
1 . . 2 1 } or uncertainty 
prisoners would no longer receive specially favourable treatment | ‘ ' 


in gaol, and that those who resorted to a “ hunger-strike ” Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on Tuesday made a firm 

uld not be released in any circumstances. It is common | and lucid statement concerning Egypt He reminded all con 
knowledge that the law has been brought into contempt by the | cerned that the British Protectorate, accepted by the Powers, 
bsurd leniency of the authorities. Men taken with arms in| was an established fact. The British Empire must remain 
their possession have pretended to be * political * prisoners responsible for Egypt, which comn anded the highway to India, 
and have claimed and received special privileges. Men who! and which adjoined Palestine, “for which it seems likely that 
have voluntarily gone without their food for a day or two have a special responsibility will before long I placed on our 
been released. We trust that the Irish Government having | shoulders.”’ The political connexion between Egypt and Turkey 
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was at anend. Egypt could not stand alone, but Lord Curzon 
expressed the belief that the Egyptians might gradually take 
a larger part in the government. The Commission under Lord 
Milner was to explore the ground, not to impose a ready-made 
Constitution. It would also inquire into the causes of discontent. 
The Egyptian Nationalists are very unpraciical people, but 
they would save themselves trouble if they recognized that 
the British policy, as stated by Lord Curzon, will not be affected 
either by riot or by rhetoric. 


The gallant little Lettish Army, advancing from Riga, drove 
the Germans out of Mitau on Friday week. If they are properly 
supported by the Allies, they should be able to free Courland 
from the invader. The German army of occupation, now com- 
manded by General von Eberhardt, has been repeatedly ordered 
by the Allies to leave the country, but it is still there. More- 
over, the German General announced, after the fall of Mitau, 
that he had taken under his protection the so-called “‘ West 
Russian Army” of German troops led by Colonel Bermondt, 
and invited the Letts to make an armistice. This amounted toa 
sheer defiance of the Allies, as well as of the formal orders of the 
Berlin Government. It is to be feared that the Allies will have 
to resort to something more drastic than polite messages 
before the Letts are relieved of the German incubus. 


The International Labour Conference at Washington, which is 
the first visible outcome of the Peace Treaty, agreed at the end 
of last week on the principle of an eight-hours day and a forty- 
cight-hours week. ‘The regular working day was not to exceed 
nine hours, if some days of the working week were short and 
others long. The question of overtime was left to be solved for 
each country, but it was decided that the overtime pay should 
be ‘‘ time and a quarter.’’ Of course the decisions.of the Con- 
ference represent for many of the countries concerned a somewhat 
remote ideal. It is none the less remarkable that the principle 
of the eight-hours day should have been adopted by so many 
States that lag far behind Great Britain in their labour laws. 


The American Rights League issues a striking appeal to its 
members, urging them to do all in their power to support the 
League of Nations. The manifesto points out that a deliberate 
attempt is being made to confuse the American people with 
false counsel. Americans are being told that the problems and 
injustices of the world are no concern of theirs, and that they 
will do their duty if they devote themselves to securing their 
own safety. Such a policy is not only selfish, but full 
of danger. “We cannot without bringing peril to our own 
liberties permit the continuance of the old-time practice of 
settling international matters by war and the will of the 
strongest.” 





The world, the manifesto continues, is in a state of unrest and 
trouble. Great communities are starving and destitute. The 
nations are looking to America, now the strongest and richest 
of the countries of the world :— 

‘The restoration of production and of trade is waiting for 
the peace settlement; for the acceptance of the authority of 
the League of Nations. Whatever inadequacies or defects the 
preliminary compact may c ontain are small matters as compared 
with the necessity of securing now the peace ot the world, 

constitution of the League itself makes provision for all cor- 
rections and amendments that may be found necessary or 
desirable.” 
The American Rights League is right. The world looks to 
America for a constructive policy of reform. 


On Friday week Dr. Addison, as the Minister in chargo, 
opened the debate in the House of Commons on Housing in a 
very long speech. He said that he was in no apologetic humour, 
and denied that the Government housing scheme had failed. 
“Tt was true that the actual building of houses had been 
trivial,” but the Department had been obliged to spend the 
first four months of the year in preparing the general scheme. 
Then the standard size of cottage had to be decided upon, 
and the Department had to prepare their manual, schemes for 
the economical construction of by-roads, and a standard form 
of building contract for the use of local bodies, “ All this pre- 
liminary spadework was inevitable and took a long time.”” Then 
they had inquired into new methods of building, and they had 
made provision for setting building bylaws aside when neces- 
sary. ‘‘ That work had of course occupied much time.”” Among 


such a mass of authorities there had been cases of delay which 
Certain of tho delays were really 


could have been avoided. 








The | 





| was the best measure. 


inevitable. All that he as Minister could do was to see that ag 
soon as attention was called to them matters were put righi. 


It had been difficult in the building trade to get skilled 
men; it had been difficult for Local Authorities to raise the 
money for their schemes. So great were the financial difficulties 
that the Government had decided upon a new scheme. Any 
person who built a house of an approved type would receive a 
subsidy in respect of it. £150 would bo the maximum for 
a satisfactory house. This offer was limited to twelyy 
months. The money was to be.a free grant. Local Authoritiog 
were to be empowered, subject to an appeal to a Committee of 
the House of Commons, to restrict “ luxury buildings.” They 
proposed to endeavour to train men for the building industry, 
He ended his speech by saying that “ until headlines began to 
appear the Government scheme had the support of all parties,” 
Dr. Addison is mistaken. The opposition to his scheme has besn 
due to the absence of houses, not to the presence cf headlines, 





Lord Robert Cecil regretted that Dr. Addison proposed to 
stand by his scheme. ‘“ Houses were not in fact being built,” 
In rural districts the housing conditions were “ really tragic,” 
The labourer was “entirely at the merey of his ciployer.” 
Dr. Addison had not faced the central difficulty of the situation, 
which was financial. On the Government figures, he calculated 
that there would have been a deficit of £40 a year on every 
cottage built under the scheme. The thing would not work, 
The taxpayers would have to subsidize the housing of th 
working classes to an enormous extent. And ultimately, as in 
the case of every other subsidy, that money would come out of 
the pockets of the working classes themselves. He advocated 
cheap construction and a simple scheme of Government loans 
at a low rate of interest. He doubted whether the £150 bonus 
In expressing this doubt Lord Robert 
Cecil anticipated most subsequent comment. 


Mr. Lloyd George, continuing the debate, said that the housing 
shortage, if not the main ingredient, 
tributory cause in the present social unrest. 
stood, at best we must have a deplorable shortage 
twelve months hence. The municipalities had not done badly, 
but it was time to try to bring fresh blood into the scheme and to 
attract the builder. Up till now no builders had speculated, as 
the cost of material was at its maximum, and three years hence 
when prices were down a speculator might find himself obliged 
to sell or to collect rents on the basis of this lower price. The 
£150 subsidy was intended to “ bridge over the chasm between 
present prices and the permanent fixed cost of building.” Tho 
subsidy was for the person or persons who built the house. They 
might be Public Utility Socicties, associations of crofters, private 
individuals, or speculators. They would receive the subsidy 
provided the house “passed the examination.” The 
must be fixed by the laws of supply and demand, the numbers of 
the houses which will be built constituting the public safeguard. 


Finance was, he agreed, the central difficulty. He wished the 
municipalities to raise local loans in order that local public 
opinion should be enlisted on the side of economical building. 
Economy was essential. But above all he appealed to tho 
building trade not to restrict output in the way they had boen 
doing. Do what we would, if because of restricted output 
houses cost £1,000 instead of £700, it must be a permanent 
burden on the working classes of the country. The mere shortage 
of skilled men was appalling, and if the output of such men 
as there were was to be restricted the position was deplorable. 
He appealed for the relaxation of all Trade Union rules against 
the employment of unskilled labour. Ho appealed to organized 
Labour “to make one special effort regardless of restrictions and 
regulations as they did during the war,”’ in order to alleviate tho 
distress of thousands of people throughout tho country. Thus 
Mr. Lloyd George handed on, neatly wrapped in a balf-truth, 
the vote of censure which the country has passed on the housing 
scheme. Save for this manceuvre, the debate was remarkable 
for its platitudes and its abject confessions of incompetercs. 
But what might be sport to a Dean Swift spells bitter 
misfortune to the community. 


was a considerable con- 
As things now 
of houses 


renis 


Sic Auckland Geddes announced on Monday in the House ot 
Commons that the price of coal to domestic consumers would 
be reduced next Monday by ten shillings a ton. We ought not, 
after the past two years’ experience, vo be surprised at anything 
that the Government may do in connexion with the coal industry, 
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but we must confess that their new move is bewildering. On 
November 13th Sir Auckland Geddes told the House that, if 
he could fecl sure that the miners would not strike, he would 
“take risks” and reduce the price, “ not by six shillings—that 
8 impossible with the present output—but by some smaller 
amount.” On November 24th, however, he said that he could 
reduce the price—to householders—not by six shillings, but 
the much larger amount of ten shillings. This boon is very 
welcome to the domestic consumer. But is it not a half- 
concealed subsidy in aid of the cost of living, like the subsidy 
on bread and the subsidy to the railways, which the Government 
profess a desire to abolish ? Can it be justified for economic as 
well as electoral reasons ? 

In his statement on Monday Sir Auckland: Geddes admitted 
that coal used in this country was sold at an average price 
below the average cost of production, and that this was “a 





very unsatisfactory and very dangerous position.” He inferred, 


rightly, that the Coal Control ought to be modified, as it was 
“unnecessarily hampering.” He proposed, therefore, to restrict 
the control to a limitation of (1) the amount of coal exported, 
(2) the coal-owners’ profits, and (3) the price of household 
coal. It is understood that a Bili will shortly be introduced 
to limit the owners’ profits to 1s. 2d. a ton, as proposed by Mr. 
Justice Sankey and the three independent members of the Coal 
Commission in their interim Report of March 20th last. 


We have dealt in our leading columns with the Government’s 
amazing handling of the coalindustry. Here we may try to guess 
whether there is any meaning in their wild and zigzag policy, and 
if so, what. In Webster's play, Bosola, when asked by the 
Duchess why he has done certain weird and unintelligible 
things, replies: “To bring you by degrees to mortification.” 
Has the Prime Minister, we wonder, run his strange rigs in 
the coal industry in orde: to bring the nation by degrees to 
nationalization ? It really iooks as if that might be the policy 
at the end of the passage. Has the coal trade been kept in 
such a state of unrest by the miners and the harassed coal- 
owners on one side, and by the undecided Government and 
the bewildered public on the other, in the hope that the nation 
may at last say: “Give us the clean cut of nationalization. 
Anything better this perpetual muddle and 
effervescence ”’ ? 


is than 


The Imports and Exports Regulation Bill, introduced into 
the House of Commons last week, proves to be a good deal 
more than a Bill against ‘“‘dumping ’’—which is defined as 
the importation of goods the ‘ foreign value” of which exceeds 
the import price. The Bill also empowers the Board of Trade 
to prohibit the importation of the products of fifteen ‘ key 
industries,” including dyes, certain drugs and chemicals, optical 
glass, scientific instruments, and magnetos, and to fix the maxi- 
mum prices of similar goods made in this country. Goods produced 
in a foreign country with a greatly depreciated currency may also 
be prohibited. Foreign hops may be excluded for four years, 
to assist English hop-growers to.ecover from their losses during 
the war. Further, the Bill authorizes the Board of Trade to 
forbid the export of gold and silver, “ fuel,’’ motor-spirit, meat, 
wheat, sugar, edible fats, opium, and cocaine for three years. 
Finally, the Board may grant £26,000,000 for export trade 
credits. The Board is to be supervised by a Trade Regulation 
Committee of four Ministers, three officials, and ten Members 
of Parliament. We that a Coalition Liberal is to move 
the rejection of the Bill, not only because it reverses the Free 
Trade policy, but also because it ‘‘ introduces bureaucratic control 
into our commercial relations.” A fixed tariff is one thing. 
An arbitrary set of prohibitions is a very different matter. 


see 


The Prime Minister was guarded in his reply to the depu- 
tation from the Temperance Council of the Churches, which 
waited on him last week. The official report, issued on Wednes- 
day night, suggests that the Government mean to prolong 
the existence of the Central Control, though in a different form, 
and that they are much impressed by the success of the Carlisle 
¢xperiment in State Purchase. Mr. Lloyd George said that the 
controversy between the moderate advocates of temperance 
measures and the Prohibitionists had delayed reform. He gave 
it to be understood that the Government needed moral support 
im this matter, and that they feared the opposition of ‘ the 
lrade.” We are sure that if the Government propose a wise and 
bold measure, the y will receive plenty of encouragement. Our 
Correspondence columns of late have reflected the enthusiasm 





with which men and women of all classes, including a large 
section of the Labour Party, view the proposal to nationalize 
the Liquor Trade on the lines followed at Carlisle. 


Two by-election results have been declared as we go to press 
this week. In the purely mining constituency of Chester-le- 
Street, Durham, the local miners’ nominee, Mr. Lawson, was 
returned, defeating Mr. Gilmour, a Scottish miners’ leader, who 
stood for the National Democratic Party. Mr. Lawson polled 
17,838 votes to Mr. Gilmour’s 5,313 votes. The seat had been 
held by a miner since 1906, and there was no contest last Decem- 
ber. In South Croydon, the seat left vacant by Sir Ian Mal- 
colm’s appointment to the Suez Canal Commission was held 
for the Unionists by Sir Allan Smith, who defeated the Inde- 
pendent Liberal, Alderman Houlder, a popular ex-Mayor, by 
a majority of 2,204. At the General Election Sir Ian Malcolm 
had only to face a Labour man, whom he defeated by a 
majority of over ten thousand. 





The statement issued by the National Savings Committee 
on Monday is not only a document of great interest and 
importance, but in our opinion alters the whole situation as 
regards the problem of Premium Bonds. Against the issue 
of this security the statement strongly protests. Before dealing, 
however, with this matter, we must summarize the account 
of the work accomplished by the Committee. Sir Robert 
Kindersley and the distinguished men who sign the statement 
as his colleagues did during the war, and since, a piece of war- 
work comparable with that performed in the field or on the sea. 
They completely changed the habits of the English working 
classes in regard to saving—an achievement little less than a 
miracle. They did it by wise persuasion and wise organization. 

In 1914 there were only 350,000 holders of British Government 
securities. Now there are 20,000,000, and there is an average 
of £50 of Government securities held per family in the United 
Kingdom. Upto the Armistice 8,000,000 War Savings Certifi- 
cates on an average Were bought each month, and since then nine 
and a half millions have been issued monthly. In other words, 
owing to the work of Sir Robert Kindersley and the National 
Savings Committee we have been converted into a nation of 
small stockholders. There is no need to enlarge upon the 
enormous advantages of saving, and of saving in this particular 
way—a way in which withdrawal is not so fatally easy as in 
the case of bank deposits. The saving habit, for after all it 
is a habit very much like collecting stamps, coins, or engravings, 
though with better public consequences, has been established 
among us. After stating the results just recorded, the Nationa! 
Savings Committee express in very strong terms their opposition 
to Premium Bonds, and the dread they feel of their effect upon 
the educational work which has been done in the matter of 


saving. In their opinion, what they have accomplished with 


| so much care and toil would be undone by the introduction of 


They base their opposition, be it remembered, 
They are definitely of the opinion 
the system 


Premium Bonds. 
not on moral grounds. 
that ‘‘on financial and economic grounds alone ” 
of Premium Bonds would be contrary to the best interests 
of the nation. 


So high an opinion do we entertain, not only of the duties per- 
formed by the National Savings Committee, but of their knowledge 
of the habits of small investors—that now means the financial 
habits of the vast majority of the population—that for us at 
any rate the decision is final. Though we still hold that 
Premium Bonds differ very much from a State lottery, 
we must withdraw unreservedly the somewhat reluctant 
support which we lately gave to the suggestion that the issue 
of Premium Bonds should be regarded as an open question. 
After the grave warning given in the Committee’s Report, 
the Government will undertake a very heavy responsibility 
by leaving the decision to the House of Commons. It is their 
duty to give the country a lead on this subject, and in the 
direction indicated by those to whom they entrusted the 
education of the nation in the matter of saving. 





We feel no need for making any effort to meet the charge 
of a rapid change of view. We are quite content to say that 
we had not when we last wrote the benefit of tle Committee’s 
opinion. It would be ridiculous to be ashamed of learning from 
experts such as Sir Robert Kindersley and his colleagues. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
, ——— 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
ser Prince of Wales during his visit to Canada and 
the United States has done great things on the posi- 
tive side, and <leserves all the gratitude and all the admir- 
ation he has received—and they have been overwhelming. 
In spite of this, we are not sure that the negative side 
is not the more remarkable part of the tour. Though 
it sounds almost incredible, or like the worst type of 
courtier’s flattery, the Prince of Wales really does seem 
to have made no mistakes. He has not said or done 
anything to spoil his welcome. Yet how very easily, even 
with the very best intentions, he might have made a slip 
here or encouraged a misunderstanding there, or failed in 
tact or good temper. Throughout his long ordeal of 
roaring and wreaths and high-pitched if hearty adulation 
there has been no whisper of an accident or of any selfishness, 
or even of any yielding to the sense of weariness or boredom. 
He has not hurt anybody's feelings or destroyed anybody's 
pleasure, 

Think for a moment what this avoidance of giving 
any ground for offence means in the situation in which 
the Prince found himself. He had to play a new and a 
very trying part among people, both in Canada and the 
United States, inclined to be critical on many things and 
distinetly “touchy ” on others. 





On countless occasions | 


it would have been the easiest thing in the world to | 


do the wrong thing, or to use words which might 


have been misunderstood or been twisted into meaning | 


something which they were not intended to mean. 
Prince of Wales is essentially a modest man, and we 
should not be surprised to hear that while we were writing 
he was saying to himself in his cabin in the * Renown’: 
* Well, thank Heaven, I managed not to put my foot 
in it, and that’s something after all!” It is indeed 
something, something to boast of. The Abbé Sievés 
plumed himself that his great achievement during the 
Terror was to have lived. The Prince of Wales has 


The | 


aaa! 
and we have read the Prince's simple secret. The Prine 
of Wales, we may be sure, and be thankful for it, is 4 
analyst of his feelings, no dabbler in introspection: but 
we may be sure also that what he was determined 
to do was not to allow any man to accuse him of 


swank, of pomposity, or of “ doing the grand.’ Though 
he has that natural dignity which comes from good 


breeding and a good conscience, it is impossible to in 
the Prince of Wales, even in his inmost thoughts. 
to himself: “A person in my position must 
Wisely careless of the minor arts of Royalty, lie followed 
his own natural instinct, not his own or somebocdy else’, 
reasoning. That instinct never led him astray.” Wha 
delighted the Canadians and Americans was not a finished 
work of art, the result of deep thought and careful prepara- 
tion, but the promptings of good nature, and of a strony 
desire to do his duty and be worthy of his high name, ° 


agine 


saying 
— 


Though the Prince of Wales owes his success to his 
honest heart and to a clear and simple character, ve muy 
remember that these qualities could not by themselves hays 
borne the fruit they have borne. They might, if not do. 
stroyed, have been stifled by a bad upbringing. It was hi; 
good fortune, and the good fortune of us all, that he was 
bred in a family happy and united, in which the sense of duty 
ruled, but in which also there was a sound home life. It is ny 
secret that the Prince is devoted to his father, his mother 
his brothers, and his sister. There has never been, and we 
do not believe there ever will be, a hint of jealousy or of 
friction between father and son. History records, almost 


| as if it were a Royal tradition, the dislike shown throughout 


the eighteenth century by our Kings to their heirs. Happily 
that evil tradition has been completely broken. Kiny 


, George, as is well known, was devoted to his father, 


quite as great an achievement to his credit in having | 


been in the limelight for a month without once having 
made his friends or himself wish he had “ never said that.” 

What is the secret of the Prince’s success ?’ What enabled 
him not only to charm two continents but to play two 
roles, which he had to change in an instant, without the 
slightest uneasiness ? 


loyal sympathy, who could rely upon the pride of Empire. 
As the latest link in the mystic chain which stretches back 
and back through the ages and forms the glorious line of 
crowned figures from Alfred to the Prince’s own father, he 
could by his mere presence awaken the flame of patriotism 
in every heart. The moment he was across the border 
the réle was changed. Though “the house’ seemed 
superficially made up of the same elements, of men and 
women talking the same language in the same key as the 
Canadians, yet a complete change of tone was necessary 
to hold, or rather not to offend, the audience. In the 
United States the Prince was a guest, not a fellow-subject, 
and yet no foreigner. He had to render it clear that while 
his heart warmed to the other half of the English-speaking 
race, he would be making a fatal error both in their regard 
and in the regard of the men he had left to the northward 
if the difference between the Canadian and the American 
peoples were not clearly marked. Here was a task capable of 
trying the ablest and most tactful man of the world—a crux 
for orators or diplomatists. Yet the Prince of Wales 
sailed triumphantly over this troubled sea without getting 
even the slightest buffet from the waves. Nobody ever 
thought of saying in Washington or New York that he 
had forgotten that the people he was among were not 
his future subjects, or that he had been inclined to “ come ” 
the Prince over them. In Canada, on the other hand, 
no one ever murmured : “ He has forgotten that he is one 
of us.” 

What enabled the future Sovereign of the British 
Empire to do this was something very simple. He could 
do it because he has an honest heart. Ada good sense, 
modesty, and that curious and most English quality 


In Canada his was the ré/e of the | Good } ; ; 
4 P | . — raves make o ny. 
Heir Apparent, the man who had the right to expect | “OCG Homes, of course, co not always make good men, bu 





| 
| 
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Edward VII... and he has had the happiness, not only 
to love his son, but to inspire devotion in the Prince 
of Wales as in all his children. Nor has the Queen failed 
in her part, though that is a matter upon which we feel 
it would be an impertinence to dwell. Kings in a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy must endure comments even on such 
intimate relations as those between father and son. Uf 
the Queen we have only the right to record that she has 
earned, and receives, the love of her children. There 
is no need to produce proofs of what we have said as 
to the Prince’s upbringing. It is afforded by the Prince 
himself. Any one who knows anything of human nature 
would say with conviction: “A young man like tha! 
could only have come out of a home where things go well.” 


who can deny that unhappy homes cast a shadow even 
on the best of mankind ? 

One is almost ashamed to go on writing eulogistically of 
the Prince, for one feels he might so easily and naturally 
retort : “* Well, if vou think I did well and you want to be 
pleasant, for Heaven’s sake stop writing all this flay- 
doodle.” We take the point, as the lawyers say. The 
Prince of Wales has thoroughly enjoyed, as no doult be 
ought to have enjoyed, the cheers of the crowds and the 
hearty good wishes of the speakers at banquets and deputa- 
tions, but we can thoroughly sympathize with him tot 
being inclined to be put off by analyses of his charact 
even though it may be necessary to make them. We 
have said already that we are certain that the Prince § 
not introspective, but we should not be surprised if, like 
the natural young man he is, his feelings could be express! 
by some such words as these: * All this praise is very nie, 
but how on earth am I to live up to it ? I don't want t 
be a plaster Prince or the nation’s darling like King Alfred, 
or a‘ stunt Royalty’ of any kind, and if this sort of thing 
is not stopped that is what they will make of me; yet! 
I try to stop it now they will say I am ungrateful, and I 
shall hurt somebody's feelings. Besides, though State 
visits are all right, I should like sometimes to travel with 
a friend or two and not be always making speeches.” If 
these very natural reflections conie to the Prince, and if he 
should ever worry himself about how to “ keep it up, We 
would venture not upon that most odious of all things toa 
young man, good advice, but upon “ a straight tip. Let 
him remember always to be himself, and not to be talked 
into trying to be something or somebody else. If we mistake 
not, his natural instinct is to take interest in a great man) 


Or 


which can only be described as the detestation of swagger, | things, not to be censorious or priggish, and not to int erfere 
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scene 
with other people's opinions, but to be friendly with all 
honest men however much they may differ from him. That 
is the right attitude for * the lad that is born to be King,” 
and it is one which we expect coincides with the Prince's 
own view of things. The ordinary man in the workaday 
world has to fight hard against this or that wrong or preju- 
dice, or for this or that scheme. Happily for him, a King 
may, and indeed ought to, possess a comprehensiveness, 
almost an indulgence of view, which would be reprehensible 
in any one whose duty and whose position did not demand 
that he should represent the whole nation and not merely a 
part of it. A Constitutional King, or a man who will be a 
(onstitutional King, must remember that it can never be 
his duty to cut himself off from any one of his subjects 
because of that subject’s opinions, be they what they may. 
Our Kings, as the chiefs of a crowned Republic, early learnt 
not to be afraid of the advocates of republicanism, and in 
the same way the King, though he may have his own views 
like the rest of us, should never desire to condemn, and 
should never be afraid of coming to close quarters with, 
those who want to alter the present social order, provided 
always that they are honest political malcontents, not 
political malefactors. In order to * keep it up,” as the 
Prince of Wales might say, and certainly is sure to wish, let 
him, like Mareus Aurelius, be specially careful not to fall 
into the hands of a sophist or self-pleased philosopher. 
Socrates would have been the very best possible guide for 
a King, for he had humour and common-sense ;_ but the 
ordinary social philosopher should be avoided like the 
plague. 

So much for generalities. Specifically, let the Prince 
remember never to leave go of the hand which America has 
held out to him and which he now grasps. It is quite certain 
that in the years to come things will happen which will 
tempt him, and may give him an excuse, to judge America 
harshly. We great efforts to make him anti- 
American, or again he may be told that if he appears too 
pro-American he will forfeit the love and good opinion of 
those who must necessarily and rightly be nearer to him, 
the men of the Empire. 
will never yield to such malicious promptings. He may 
have in the future, like other Englishmen, to differ from, 
or to take a firm stand against, some section of American 
opinion, but let him determine that if he does it shall 
never be with bitterness or venom, and that come what 
may the other half of the English-speaking race shall always 
be to him as they are now—brothers in blood. 


may see 


NATIONAL MISMANAGEMENT. —III. FINANCE. 
\ TE are unhappily obliged to include finance in our 
series of articles dealing with national mismanage- 
ment. But though we are forced to include it, we must be 
careful to exempt Mr. Chamberlain from our censure. 
xcept in so far as he shares responsibility with the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues for the general conduct 





of the affairs of the nation, the present Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer must not be condemned for the dangerous, | 


we had almost said the disastrous, course which the 
nation is pursuing in finance. If we are a spendthrift 
State, that is the direct fault of the spenders, not of the 
men who have to contrive and fashion our revenue 
and expenditure to support the national policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain came to the Treasury in circumstances 
which would have daunted the stoutest heart, and we are 
convinced that nothing but the patriotism and the devotion 
to public duty which are hereditary in him would have 
induced him to accept so ungrateful a task. Not only 
did he find the nation terribly embarrassed by the war, 
but, what is worse, there was a condition of confusion at 
the Treasury which must have multiplied his work and his 
anxieties a hundredfold. The old system of ‘Treasury 
control was in ruins, and the system that had been 
put in its place was one essentially vicious—the system 
under which the Treasury, in fact if not in name, had become 
a spending Department instead of a Department in the 





Let him swear to himself that he | 


| illness, and 


| specitic 





of a Grand Vizier than a true Prime Minister, is properly 
controlled, and brought to understand that money cannot 
be made to flow out of an ornate fountain as does his 
Parliamentary eloquence. The British Prime Minister is 
always responsible for general policy, but under present 
conditions that responsibility has been greatly intensi- 
fied. His chief colleagues, rightly or wrongly, do not 
feel that they can resign and risk thereby the break-up 
of the Ministry. Their belief that they dare not risk a 
Ministerial crisis makes the Prime Minister the uncon- 
trolled master of the situation. 

Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George is not one of the people 
who are steadied by the sense of power and responsibility. On 
the contrary, unlimited power seems to go to his head, and to 
make him more convinced than ever that all must be for 
the best in the best possible of political worlds if only he 
is allowed to call the tune. There may be a few troubles 
and difficulties no doubt, but a little talk to the House of 
Commons and to the country will soon make it all right. 
When the country is depressed he can fall in with the 
mood of the moment and talk about the gravity of the 
situation and the absolute need for retrenchment. When 
this mood is passing, or when it seems to have gone too 
far, he can brighten the situation at once by talking 
about the inherent strength of our posit ion and our essential 
prosperity, and can hint that if the c ountry managed to 
spend seven millions a day in the war and came through 
all right, it is wrong to think that now we are spending 
only half that sum there is any real danger. But 
whether the optimistic or the pessimistic tap is turned 
on, it does not really matter. Nothing is actually done. 
“ven what is attempted is usually stopped half-way. 
The incoming wave is held in check by the back-wash 
of the wave that preceded it. 

‘Schemes laid this hour, the next forsaken, 

Advice oft asked, but never taken,” 
is the motto of the Administration. And so the good 
ship Britain dodges zigzag through a stormy sea like a 
merchant ship that has been signalled to be in immediate 
danger from torpedo attack —a wise local and temporary 
device no doubt, but one which cannot be erected into a 
system for general navigation. 

No one realizes more strongly than we do that it is of 
no use to condemn Mr. Lloyd George for his mercurial 
way of managing the country’s affairs without making 
suggestions for amendment. As long as we 
confine ourselves to generalities Mr. Lloyd George's col- 
leagues in the Cabinet and supporters in the House of 
Commons have a right to say that we are like the people 
who are simply made angry by a friend’s or a relative's 
overwhelm the doctor and the nurse with 


| vituperation, when it is the disease, not they, which is 


in fault. We ourselves have no doubt whatever as to the 
only true way to improve the situation, though we admit 
that it is neither a pleasant nor an easy way. ‘The Govern- 


| ment must adopt four simple and definite principles and 


act upon them “ruthlessly, relentlessly, remorselessly ” 
-to use Lord Fisher's formula. Here are the principles 
of action to which the Government should pin their faith 
and follow out to the end :— 
(1) No addition to the existing burden of the 
National Debt. 
No increase of taxation. 
) No increase of inconvertible 
currency, 
best. service for the nation subject tc 
these limitations. 


(2 
(3 paper-money 


(4) The 


Provided these principles were strictly enforced, the situa 
tion would soon right itself. No doubt the adoption of our 
suggested policy in the next Budget would make it essential 
to ration the various Services. Remember that the tax 
revenue just now is of gigantic dimensions, and that there 


| is nothing impossible in what we propose. The Government 
| would have probably a difficult task in saying exactly 
| what proportion of the revenue should be spent upon the 


lirst instance for controlling expenditure, and in the second 
: | 


lor raising the money required for the State’s needs in the 
least wasteful way. Mr. Chamberlain, situated as he has 
been, has done his best, and will, we may be sure, continue 
to do sO. ‘ 


Army, upon the Navy, upon the Flying Force, upon the 
civil administration, and so forth; but we are convinced 


| that when the money was allocated and the Services knew 


they could get no more, and further that a well-backed 


: The position, however, cannot be improved |} deputation of Labour men or of idealists or sentimentalists 
i essentials until the Prime Minister, who is much more! could not go to Downing Street and pick up another 
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twenty or thirty or fifty millions a year as one picks straw- 
berries in July, there would be found to be sufficient money 
for our essential needs. And here we may note that’ a 
Government really bent upon economy and the putting 
of the nation’s affairs to rights would gain by the adoption 
of the principles we have named, because they would have 
an answer to the thousand-and-one demands that are made 
upon them each year for new expenditure. Lord Cromer’s 
question, “ Where is the money to come from ?” would 
have a very real force when those clamouring for new 
expenditure were told that the Government were absolutely 
pledged not to raise new taxes, that every penny of revenue, 
as far as they could see, was already allocated, and that 
those who demanded costly new reforms must therefore 
first show where retrenchment without injury could 
be made. 

No doubt before actually adopting the principles we 
have advocated the Government would have to be allowed 
what we may call a final “ cleaning-up loan ’—e.g., for 
getting rid of such a hideous mess as the Ministry have 
made over their building schemes. Presumably also they 
ought to be allowed an increase in taxation in one 
important particular. The new source of revenue which 
in our opinion ought to be tapped is one to which 
in principle we have always been opposed, and to 
which we should still be opposed if the need of the 
nation were not so desperate. Instead of the cumbrous 
Anti-Dumping Bill to which the Government are about 
to demand the assent of Parliament, we would substitute 
a general ad valorem duty, or, as we prefer to call it, universal 
market due, of 10 per cent. We would, however, give the 
Dominions and all other parts of the Empire a preference 
of half the Imperial harbour due in recognition of the 
similar preference accorded by them to British goods. 

Obviously such a system as we advocate would be too 
inelastic to be permanent. It is a drastic regimen which is 
suitable to illness and not to normal life, where elasticity 
rather than rigidity is the law of health. Therefore we 
suggest that the principles we have named, though good 
in themselves, should be maintained without alteration 
only for seven years. After that they should be subject 
to revision. 

Though our proposals may seem severe, they are not 
essentially so, for a nation which is pursuing a policy 
of vital retrenchment. The revenue we raise Is so 
enormous that if taxation is kept at its present level— 
and we see no use in pretending that a reduction could 
possibly be effected within the next ten years—there 
need be no fear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
no room to turn round in. Remember, though he could 
not either increase expenditure or take off taxation, he 
would be able to deal as he liked with savings, and could 
always devote any unexpended financial energy to the 
reduction of the National Debt. In this context we may 
make a suggestion which we have often desired to find an 
opportunity for making in regard to the National Debt. 
We are strongly against a capital levy for diminishing the 
Debt, not because we want especially to protect the shekels 
of the rich, but because the scheme, if carefully examined, 
will be found to be absolutely impracticable, or rather 
only practicable as a means of ruining the whole finance 
and industry of the country. The proper way to 
deal with the Debt is not by any complicated Sinking 
Fund or heroic fiscal measure, but by the simple if 
not very rapid process of converting the Debt from a 
permanent charge into one for long terms of years. Our 
scheme is in fact to take advantage of that curious 
trait in human nature which makes a man as willing 
to have a lease for ninety-nine years as a perpetuity. The 
difficulty is to set the ball rolling in the matter of terminable 
annuities. We suggest that, in the very perilous situation 
in which we are, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
make a serious appeal to all patriotic men to convert, 
wherever possible, their permanent blocks of loan into 
annuities for their own lives, or for the joint lives of 
themselves and their wives. A good many childless 
men would, we believe, be quite willing, if the appeal 
were properly made to them, to show their patriotism 
by accepting life annuities in this way and surrendering 
their permanent stock. Again, other men might see their 
way, for one reason or another, to converting permanent 
stock into stock for a fixed number of years, say thirty or 





forty or fifty. Thereby they could set an example in a 
patriotic voluntary effort to lighten the terrible burden 
of the Debt. If it is not possible, as we fear it is not, to ask 
a large body of men to be as patriotic as the anonymoys 
donor who so generously cancelled a large block of stock 
without terms or conditions, we do think that if the appeal 
were judiciously made men would often convert their 
perpetuities into annuities. That is a sacrifice which could 
be made by many men without incurring that risk of ruin 
for themselves or those dear to them from which they 
naturally shrink. Such men could say: “If I can be 
assured that neither I nor those dear to me will dig 
paupers, I am willing to do my bit in reducing the 
indebtedness of the nation.” But, remember, if such ap 
appeal is to be made, it must be made not in a half-hearted 
perfunctory, unbelieving way, but by a wave of patriotic 
suggestion which will envelop the whole nation. 
(To be continued.) 





THE COAL IMBROGLIO. 


HE Government’s worst enemy could not have 
wished for a clearer instance of their slovenly 
handling of economic problems than is afforded by their 
dealings with the coal trade. We have written in the 
preceding article about the general financial position, 
We must own that the confusion of thought, the hesitation, 
and the lack of principle which are revealed in the working 
of the Coal Control make us very doubtful whether a 
Cabinet capable of such blunders in a limited field can 
grapple successfully with the far graver questions of national 
finance. The position, briefly, is this. The Board of 
Trade in July raised the price of coal by six shillings a 
ton to counterbalance the reduction of output occasioned 
by strikes, by the introduction of a nominal seven-hours 
day, and by the deliberate refusal of some miners, at the 
bidding of certain of their more reckless leaders, to do a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Sir Auckland Geddes 
has been repeatedly urged to reduce the price, on the 
grounds that the output was improving and that large 
profits were being made on the export trade. For four 
months he steadily refused to do so. On November 13th, 
however, ‘he felt able to say that, if he were assured that 
the miners would not take it into their heads to strike 
for some trivial reason, he might face the risk of reducing 
the price—‘ not by six shillings (that is impossible with 
the present output) but by some much smaller amount.” 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that the Presideat of th 
Board of Trade knew the facts and had a definite policy. 
But on Monday Sir Auckland Geddes astonished the 
House, the public, and the trade, by announcing that 
what was wholly impossible eleven days before had become 
quite practicable, and that the price of coal to house- 
holders would be reduced, not by three or six shillings 
but by ten shillings a ton. He was careful to say that the 
price of coal for inland consumption was already below the 
cost of production and ought to be raised. Nevertheless he 
was resolved to give the householder cheaper coal. The 
American strike had, it seems, destroyed competition in the 
export trade, and the householder was to benefit by the 
monopoly profits on our exported coal. It may be observed 
that, so far as the American strike was concerned, it 
affected the market on November 13th just as seriously 
as it did on November 24th. It may also be questioned 
whether a strike in America which may end at any moment 
ought to be taken as the basis of a new policy in regard to 
our own coal industry. As Mr. Bonar Law admitted on 
Tuesday that his colleague’s statement had been much 
misunderstood, and as the subject is to be debated in the 
House this week after we have gone to press, it is hardly 
worth while to analyse Sir Auckland Geddes’s reasons 
or excuses any further just now. What impresses us 1s 
the levity with which the affairs of our greatest and most 
complex “ key industry” are treated by the Government. 
It seems scarcely credible, and yet it is true, that the Board 
of Trade does not know the financial position of the industry, 
and that accountants are now preparing the figures 
which should have been available before Sir Auckland 
Geddes suddenly decided—or was ordered by the Cabinet 
—to confer this boon on householders. 
The new policy divides consumers into four classes. 
First there is the miner, who has an unlimited supply of 
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coal at four or five shillings a ton. Then thete is the 
householder, whose ‘coal is to cost, say, eighteen shillings 
a ton at the pit mouth. Then there is the industrial 
consumer, whose coal is to cost, say, twenty-eight shillings 
a ton at the pit; coasting ships are now to be included in 
the industrial class, but not, for the present, ships plying 
to oversea ports. Lastly there is the foreign purchaser, 
as well as the shipowner, who is to pay the full market 
price, now over fifty shillings a ton at the pit. The coal 
exported or used in ships is about a fifth of the total output, 
estimated hopefully at some 220,000,000 tons for the year 
from July if the miners continue at worl. This fifth of the 
output is, according to Sir Auckland Geddes, the only 
coal which is sold at a profit. Four tons out of five are 
sold at a loss, but the profit on the fifth ton is so large as to 
yield a net profit on the whole output. It seems to us 
that this is a very unsound position for a great industry. 
The Germans used to be abused for “‘ dumping” upon us 
at a price below cost any surplus products that they could 
not sell at a high price within the German tariff wall. 
But it was never suggested that they sold a very small 
proportion of their goods at home and exported the greater 
part at a loss. However, the exact reverse of the former 
German practice seems to prevail in the coal trade under 
State control. The coal-owners are made to sell four-fifths 
of their coal to the home consumer at a loss and recoup 
themselves by exacting a very stiff price from the foreigner. 
We cannot believe that this is a wise policy or that it will 
last very long. Suppose that the American coal strike 
ends, as it may do at any moment, and that the American 
eoal exporters, taking advantage of America’s greatly 
enlarged mercantile marine, make a determined effort to 
compete with us in the Mediterranean and in the Baltic 
and elsewhere. The export price will then come down 
with a run, our old customers will seek American sources 
of supply, and the export profits which at present keep 
our coal industry solvent will disappear. The Board of 
Trade, however, is gambling on the possibility that the 
American miners will remain idle. It has complicated the 
matter still further by differentiating between the house- 
holder and the manufacturer. The householder, who 
takes about a ¢eventh of the coal consumed in this country, 
is to have an extra ten shillings a ton out of the profits 
on exported coal. The manufacturer, who consumes six- 
sevenths of the coal used here, is threatened with the loss 
of that fraction of the profits on exported coal which he 
now enjoys. Wecan conceive that the Tapers and Tadpoles 
may see some electoral advantage to be gained by the 
Government who can say to the voter: ‘‘ We are the 
benefactors who reduced the price of your household coal 
by ten shillings a ton.” But if the object is, as it should be, 
to reduce the cost of living, it must be obvious to any 
thinking man that a general reduction in the price of all 
coal consumed in the country would be of far greater 
benefit to the community. Coal is used in every industry, 
and dear coal therefore makes for high prices. Our 
greatest industry, the iron and steel trade, uses vast quanti- 
ties of coal. While coal is dear, everything made of iron 
and steel must be dear also, and especially machinery and 
tools. And as machinery and tools are essential in every 
trade, the prices of all manufactured goods are affected. 
We need not pursue this elementary reasoning, but it is 
‘lear that a reduction in the price of coal would help 
more than almost anything else to bring down prices from 
their alarmingly high level. Similarly, any increase in 
the price of coal to industrial users would probably send 
the prices of all goods up still higher. It is estimated that 
for domestic purposes about twenty-four million tons of 
coal are consumed yearly. Thus householders are offered a 
reduction of about twelve million pounds on their coal bills 
fora year. This seems a substantial sum—until we reflect 
that in higher prices for everything but coal, and perhaps 
the gas produced from coal, the householders may, and 
probably will, have to pay many times twelve millions. 
And we must not forget that dear coal handicaps our 
manufacturers in their export trade, and thus defers the 
restoration of the trade balance between exports and 
imports and of the normal sterling exchange, which depends 
largely upon the trade balance. The depreciation of the 
British pound in terms of American dollars is one of the 
chief contributory causes of the high prices from which 


currency nearly five shillings instead of a little more than 
four shillings, we cannot hope for cheap bread. 

It is strange that the Government, who have rightly 
expressed their dislike of subsidies and their desire to put 
an end to all subsidies at the earliest opportunity, should 
propose what is in effect a subsidy on household coal. 
The subsidy, it is true, is indirect. It is given partly at 
the expense of the foreign buyer of our coal, partly at the 
expense of the British manufacturer. But it is a subsidy, 
none the less, since the householder is to have coal at more 
than ten shillings a ton below the actual cost of getting it. 
And the subsidy is bound to affect the revertue of the State, 
because it will lessen the profits of industry, and therewith 
the taxable income of the community. But we ought not 
to express surprise at the Government’s acticn, because 
they have never followed any intelligible or consistent 
policy in regard to the coal trade. The industry under 
private management used to work smoothly enough. 
Under State control its history has been catastrophic. 
We have never known from one week to another what the 
Coal Controller would do next, since his superiors who 
dictated his moves have been influenced from first to last 
by political considerations. We are not going to discuss 
nationalization just now, but we must say that no business, 
large or small, can be conducted successfully if its managers 
are politicians with a supreme disregard for the petty 
details of income and expenditure. If the Coal Control, 
as we have seen it in operation, is a working model of what 
the nationalization of the coal-mines would be, we can ouly 
say that nationalization would be a long step towards 
national ruin. Apart altogether from the interminable 
disputes and the clamour and intrigue which have attended 
this unlucky new Department, it has encouraged the 
preposterous idea that prices can be affected by political 
manceuvres, and that, if coal or anything else is dear, 
the Government by decree can make it cheap. If such a 
notion became firmly fixed in the minds of the people, 
it would be fatal to our industrial progress. The ordinary 
man would argue, not unreasonably, that if he could buy 
coal for less than it cost the coal-owner to raise it to the 
pithead, he was equally entitled to buy other things for 
less than the cost of production. How could the Govern- 
ment reply to such a demand, ridiculous though it might be ? 
The only remedy that we can see is to put an end to the 
Coal Control and leave the industry free to develop on 
purely economic lines, The first result would almost 
certainly be a considerable reduction in the price of coal. 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
MOST people in England believe that America is 
M 


satisfied with her Irish citizens, and proud 
of the part which they have played in her history. They 
think that Americans cannot understand England’s “ in- 
ability to manage the Irish “—that they turn with relief 
from the spectacle of the Irish here, down-trodden and 
struggling fiercely for some share in national life, to the 
vision of the same race in America, free and satisfied, the 
bitter outcast become the prosperous and virtuous citizen 
on that free shore. 

A very different picture is drawn in a letter which re- 
cently appeared in the Boston Herald. It was written 
by an eminent Boston lawyer (Mr. Moorfield Storey), and 
represents, we believe, the opinion of the silent majority 
of Americans. 

‘Tt is time,” says Mr. Moorfield Storey, “* for Americans 


| to speak and for Irishmen to listen, before they lose the 


sympathy of their fellow-citizens. Their leaders now are 
closing their eyes and ears to obvious facts and are ignoring 
plain duties. Every voter of Irish descent in this country 
owes his first duty to the United States; if he was born 
here, because it is the country of his birth, and if he is 
naturalized, because he has sworn to abjure his allegiance 
to every other country. As an American citizen he should 
consider what this country needs and do his best to secure 
it.” The considerations, he continues, that induced 
America to join the Allies in the war against Germany 
still make it essential that the world should be secured 
against a not impossible repetition of Germany's attempt 
at world-dominion :— 

‘““Tho United States needs Peace and the preservation of 





we are all suffering. While a dollar is worth in our 





the powerful alliances which alone can make it permanent. 
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What we want is unbroken harmony between the great English- 
speaking peoples of the world. What Germany wants is dis- 
sension between the recent Allies. She would ‘divide and 
conquer,’ and those who seek to breed dissension between us 
and any nation now our friend are playing Germany’s game. 
While the United States was doing its best to defeat Germany, 
that section of the Irish people who call themselves * Sinn 
Feiners,’ and who are now agitating for the independence of 
Ireland, did their best to help Germany. Their efforts added 
enormously to England's difficulties, and on this side of the 
ocean Irishmen were very active in the same cause. The 
leaders of this pro-German movement have been welcomed by 
Irish-Americans, and aided in the attempt to stir up feeling 
against England and to break up the Alliance upon which the 
safety of the world depends. They know that lrish independence 
is an impossibility unless England is so weakened that she is 
powerless to assert her authority. Their endeavour is so to 
weaken England. This is not an American policy: it is an 
Irish policy. No one who is not carried away by sentiment 
believes that the independence of Ireland can be secured, or 
even that it is desirable. The country to-day is prosperous, 
and has suffered less by the war than any other part of the 
British Islands. ‘The people are so hopelessly divided on the 
question of Home Rule that a Convention representing all the 
various elements of the population after sitting for months 
could agree on no plan.” 

Even Sir Horace Plunkett regards Trish independence 
as suicidal and sure to end in civil war, and this, appar- 
ently, is also the opinion of the Irish leaders in the United 
States :— 

‘*They do not propose to go back to the country for which 

they profess such affection, to build up its diminished popula- 
tion, to add their property to its resources, and to take a personal 
part in its government. They prefer, safely protected by the 
American flag, to abuso England from a distance, rather than 
expose their lives and their property to the risks of Irish Home 
Rule. Nor are they fighting for a principle; for they do not 
urge the independence of the Philippines, who are united and 
governing themselves very creditably. They do not protest 
against the overthrow of the independent Republics of Haiti and 
San Domingo, which the United States now govern by military 
force.” 
They do not even find time, says Mr. Moorfield Storey, 
“to express their sympathy with their coloured fellow- 
citizens, whose rights in large parts of this country are 
trampled underfoot. These are American questions, but 
they do not interest these citizens.” ‘“ [ am very fond of 
the Irish people,” he continues, “ and because I am their 
friend, I hate to see them pursuing a course which makes 
them aliens among us ” :— 

** If they persist, their fellow-citizens will begin to ask awkward 

questions, such as these: “Who were the men who led the 
policemen of Boston to disloyalty and disgrace ¥’ ‘ Of what 
use are the leaders in the strikes and strike movements which 
are disturbing the whole business life of the country and which 
threaten even worse things?’ ‘ Who have been the bosses in 
New York who have been responsible for years of corrupt 
government in that city?’ ‘These are questions which make 
us pause and do not strengthen our confidence in Lrish 
self-government.” 
Mr. Moorfield Storey’s questions suggest the fact that an 
impartial “ History of the Irish in America” has never 
been written, and is very much needed. The task is one 
which Mr. Moorfield Storey himself might perhaps under- 
take. If he did, we are sure it would be well worth the 
study of all reasonable people, 

(1) The writer of the historical work which we suggest 
would have to point out that the men who helped the 
United States in the War of Independence were Ulster 
Protestants of Anglo-Saxon race, not Roman Catholic 
Celts. 

(2) He would have to describe the part played by the 
Trish in the war of the North and South. Those in the 
North were very often unwilling to take part in the battles of 
their adopted country. The rioters who opposed Lincoln's 
application of the Draft were Irishmen, and by their action 
at the most critical moment of the war they almost 
brought the cause of the Union to ruin. They were Seces- 
sionist in their sympathies and intensely anti-negro, Curi- 
ously enough, however, the Roman Catholic Irish who had 
taken refuge from “ British oppression ”’ in the South, 
though convinced Secessionists and supporters of slavery, 
refused to take up arms in defence of these principles. 
They objected to the Draft in the South as in the North! 


(3) Another chapter of the History would tell the story 
of the Molly Maguires who forty or fifty years ago terrorized 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania. This secret society 
formed itself on the home model of rapine and murder, and 








hoses 
before it was finally put down its members had a murder 
record of which the modern Sinn Feiner might have heey 
proud. 

(4) We should hear, too, the full story of Tammany Hall 
in New York, and of similar organizations in many of the 
other great American cities, for all over the United States 
Irish organizations have corrupted municipal politics, 
Englishmen must not forget that the whole Tammany 
system is as hateful to true Americans as it is tous, ~ 

(5) The next point would be an account of the eyil 
influence exercised by Irish Roman Catholic organizations 
on elementary education in America. The Irish haye 
put every obstacle in the path of the common school where 
non-sectarian Christianity can be taught and have added 
enormously to the difficulties of providing sound clementary 
education. ; 

(6) There is no doubt that during the war the Irish in 
America were, as Mr. Moorfield Storey points out, * in 
liaison with Prussia,” though the exact history of their 
activities has not yet been given to the world. 

(7) Last of all in the list is the indictment made against 
the [rish-Americans by Mr. Moorfield Storey in his letter, 
Irish influence is undoubtedly at work. in a number of 
directions and trying to drive a wedge between Britain and 
America, and, if possible, to wreck the whole policy of 
the League of Nations. The advanced Irish Party have 
indeed done well to name themselves ‘ Sinn Feiners,’ 
which, as Mr. Moorfield Storey points out, may be trans- 
lated by the phrase, “ For ourselves alone.” 

Our seven points contain in a nutshell the history of 
the Southern Irish in America. No doubt individual men 
of Southern Irish birth and of the Roman Catholic faith 
have done great and noble work in America as elsewhere. 
Their good record, however, cannot alter the facts we have 
set forth. The Southern Irish have not been a good element 
in American social and political life. Yet the American 
people is asked tu believe that the Republic was founded, 
preserved, developed, and redeemed by the blood-brothers 
of the men who are now carrying out in Ireland a hideous 
campaign of treason and murder ! 








“THE DUCHESS OF MALFL.” 
*“FFNHE Phoenix,’* an offshoot of the Stage Society, has 

i opened its first season by the production, at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, of Webster's Duchess of Malfi. 
The Society is to be congratulated upon its audacity, and 
upon the success of its audacity. 

Most lovers of Elizabethan plays have had an intense curiosity 
to see this particular play performed. The reader is apt to 
skip “several sorts of Madmen”; he ignores the 
directions, which inexorably pile corpse upon corpse on the 
stage ; he mentally shirks the realization that the scenes which 
follow the climax of the Duchess’s death must take about an 
hour to play. His “selective attention’? has been wholly 
concerned with the strange character of Bosola; the charm 
of the Duchess herself, especially as it is shown in the scene 
in which she proposes to Antonio; and last, has delighted 
in the thousand beauties of the verse. How will it be when 
the play is acted, when all the persons take flesh and 
we must listen at immense length to an impartial rendering 
of the whole naive, fantastic jumble of blood and rhetoric? 
The experiment has been tried. In the first place, perhaps a 
modern audience is chiefly struck by the abominable const: uction 
of the piece. As what we call a ‘ play” it is preposterously 
incoherent and comically full of bloodshed. ‘ What this 
talk fit for a charnel-house?”” But though hardly for a moment 
does Webster allow us to forget that he was a sexton and not 
a dramatist, he also never lets us doubt that he was a poet. 

But, alas! in the present production, this was where the 
actors came in. They did their best for Webster as a dramatist, 
which he was not; but as the inspired and ingenious poet 
that he was, they assassinated him. They tried all through 
the play to be naturalistic. They left out the whole of the 
famous Dirge. They interrupted the rolling periods of the 
dying speeches made by each of the eight persons who are 
murdered on the stago, by realistic splutters and gurgles. They 
tried to individualize every ‘‘item” in the massacre by 
each dying in a different attitude. Having exhausted every 
other possible posture, the Duke Ferdinand was reduced to 


stage 


i3 








* Secretary, Miss Fredman, 36 Southampton Street, from whom all informatica 
may be obtained by would-be subscribers. 
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expiring upside down, his head on the ground and his feet over 


the back of an armc hair. All the actors, without exception, 
“broke up” their lines till they were unrecognizable as blank 
verse. 

“Duke FERDINAND (enters staggering, draws aside curtain, 

and sees corpse of Duchess). 
Cover her face. 
(Bosola does so with spare overcoat. Duke takes quick turn round 
stage.) 
Dux (to audience). Mine eyes dazzle. 
(Duke pulls up socks and tidies his hair.) 

Duxz (fo Bosola). She died young ”— 

a rendering which annihilated one of the most wonderful blank- 
verse lines ever written. The fact is that it was a mistake 
to take the plot so seriously. Next time the Phoenix produces 
an Elizabethan play, could not the attitude of the actors be 
changed ? Could they not say to themselves: “‘We will 
banish from our minds the idea that this is a play at all. We 
will pretend that it is a series of tableaux in which recitations 
are to be given. First will come real sympathetic declamation 
of the poetry, second will come clothes and stage groups. Our 
action and postures shall be formal. We will try to remember 
that the Townley Mystery plays lie behind us and Johnson’s 
‘Treno’ before, and we will leave vraisemblance to take care 
of itself.” 

As to the clothes and the background, at this perform: 
ance they were excellent. The stage was formal and did not 
change. It was draped in black. High up was a gallery with 
brilliant pink balustrades. Against the black archways which 
formed exits and entrances the Cardinal’s pinky-scarlet robes, 
Antonio's flame-colour, and Julia’s cloth-of-gold and grass-green 
were perfectly gorgeous. Mr. Tom Heselwood and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson are to be congratulated. Though we may criticize 
the acting and the play, the net effect of the performance was 
both moving and beautiful. 

We do trust that the Phoenix will not be afraid if indignant 
subscribers write and tell them that 7'he Duchess of Malfi is 
abad play. Soitis. But that was a fact that their performance 
could alone tell us with certainty. Their discovery is just as 
interesting as, and perhaps more curious than, if they had 
discovered that it was a dramatic as well as a poetic masterpiece. 
They are rendering a real service to every student of English 
literature, and we owe them our grateful support. For as 
they themselves say in their leaflet: ‘‘ These neglected plays 
were written for the Theatre, and it is in the Theatre that they 
may best be studied and enjoyed.” 

We look forward greatly to their productions of Heywood, 


Otway, and Dryden. TARN, 





THE ROMANCE OF DISAPPEARANCE. 

psec clings to the thought of disappearance. At- 

lantis and the Land of Lyonesse arouse in our minds a 
sense of wonder not untouched with emotion. Did Plato really 
get the legend of Atlantis from an Egyptian source? Do the 
sea levels of the ocean lend colour to the theory of a submerged 
continent ? Have the migratory birds preserved a tradition ? 
If all these questions could be answered once for all and de- 
cisively in the negative, there is hardly a thoughtful man who 
would not give a little sigh of disappointment. There is not 
too much material for dreaming left now that we have discovered 
the whole world and disposed of most of its myths. The public 
has always valued day-dreams. What price a population 
(bitten, we are told, by Socialism) might be willing to give for 
visions of individual wealth has lately become a practical ques- 
tion. But geographical dreams are things of the past. No new 
country remains to be found. No perfectly happy because 
perfectly governed State lies beneath the great water-floods. 
The great benevolent autocrat with “a look as if he pitied 
men” is a creature of the imagination. He does not exist 
and has never existed, however we may search across the seas 
or the centuries. 

Another of the romantic disappearances of the world was the 
disappearance of the “ ten tribes.” There are, one hears, still 
a few practical and reasonable men so fascinated by the story 
of their supposed wanderings that they are able to credit the 
baseless notion that the British nation in its own proper person 
Tepresents this submerged offshoot of the Chosen People. Where 
are they? Where may they not be? Those two questions 
stand for these believers in place of proof. They are en- 
chanted and cast into a condition of worldly pride and unworldly 
confidence by the assurance that they too have Abraham for 





their father. Relate them to Abraham’s real and undoubted 
offspring, the people whom no power could hide, who have never 
been lost since Pharaoh strove in vain to smother them under 
the awful cloak of slavery, and they will be anything but pleased. 


How much do stories of submerged villages and churches 
enhance the sad romance of a flat shore? The story of ringing 
bells in the lost steeple is as old as the hills, and as impossible 
as their reappearance in the new belfry; but we cannot regard 
it as a mere invention, we cannot but listen if late at night we 
should find ourselves within traditional distance of the sound. 


The little things we all mislay go up in value the moment we 
perceive their loss. Superstition connects the name of a saint 
with trivial losses. He is supposed to be always ready to help 
in the recovery of even the most trifling possession. His help 
is invoked about things so small that nothing but their dis- 
appearance could invest them with sufficient romantic interest 
to make them worthy the attention of a saint. We have all 
heard of offerings successfully made to St. Anthony, and have 
sometimes heard of them from persons who never invoke the 
assistance of any other saint. The present writer knows of 
&@ Quaker lady who admitted that belief in the efficacy of a 
small offering made to this benevolent saint was her one and 
only superstition. Even her Protestantism was not prof 
against the Romance of Disappearance. The woman who 
searched diligently with a lighted candle all over the house 
for one piece of silver had probably bought—imaginary—goods 
with it up to five times its value before she found it. There 
are no books so interesting now as a book we once lost. The 
present writer remembers a sentimental American novel which 
disappeared from between his fingers—so to speak—in his 
seventeenth year. For more than a decade he seldom turned over 
the books upon a stall but the thought of its possible recapturo 
crossed his mind. The lost books of literature stir the imagi- 
nation of every scholar. Think of the pleasant dreams which 
whole families owe to lost legacies. They grow these fortunes 
“which should have been ours,’ which cannot be squandered, 
cannot vulgarize, or induce idleness, or foster vice, till the 
thought of them has something like the effect of other proud tradi- 
tions and is more prized than gold. A title which has disappeared 
is an education in romance for every little eldest son. Sucl 
thoughts are spiritual amulets—as foolish and as dear. 

All “vanishing tricks” are popular with simple people. 
Every child is amused to see a penny “disappear.” It has, 
he knows, been dexterously covered or snatched away by the 
grown-up person who is amusing him, just as well as the Anglo- 
Indian knows that the native display of vanishing boys climbing 
ropes is a matter of optical illusion. No trick, however, has 
had such an effect as that one upon the mind of the spectator. 
We should think there is no returned Anglo-Indian living who 
has not been asked if he has seen it. It is remarkable that 
more play is not made at modern séances with the Romance of 
Disappearance. If a single member of the assembly could 
for a single moment be lost to view, we believe more im- 
pression would be made upon the audience than is made by 
any number of ‘“ materializations.”’ 

Any inhabitant of any English village can make himself the 
“talk of the town” if he will only go away from it suddenly 
without leaving any address. There is no person of any conse- 
quence too dull, too harmless, or too respectable to become thie 
hero of any imaginary crime or good deed if only he will dis- 
appear. In a moment he is a centre of romance. If he cam 
back incognito at the end of the proverbial “ nine days,” which 
means of course a much longer time than a week and a half, 
he would not recognize the highly coloured portrait which 
would be shown him of himself. What did he ever do, he 
might wonder, to be thought so bad or so good, so strange o1 
There is no reputation which could stand an un 


so silly ? 
Such a vague heading as “ Disappear- 


accountable departure. 
ance of a Lady”’ obviously attracts many readers or we should 
not see it so often in the public Press. Of course if it can be 
made a little more definite, and the disappeared person’s birth- 
place, daily work, or social condition can be particularized, 
the romantic instinct of the multitude is even more certain 
to be awakened. The notion that some one has not been buried, 
though every evidence is there to prove that he or she has died, 
is a recurrent source of squalid romance. We do not nesd a very 
long memory to recall several instances of such supposed dis- 
appearances. 

The Romance of Disappearance throws, we think, som: 
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light, though perhaps it is but an oblique one, upon the 
value set upon ugly and worthless rarities; also it explains in 
some degree the fascination exercised by the effigies of animals 
who have disappeared from the face of the earth. It is natural 
that they should be deeply interesting to zoologists, but why they 
should prove, as they always seem to do, more interesting to 
the general public than any other exhibit at the South Kensington 
Museum we have always wondered. Together with mummies, 
they have a supreme hold upon the fancy of the young Londoner. 
Perhaps the inexplicable comicality of the antediluvians may 
have something to say to their charm, something which might 
enable them to retain it even if they once more came to life 
and had to be confined in the Zoo. 

Are there any lost arts? The philosopher’s stone, like 
Atlantis, is a name to conjure with. It is not likely that the 
alchemists had any secret whatever which we have not long 
found out. The Black Art has disappeared, but it is surrounded 
by a romance so profound and so seductive that not every one 
would dare even now to make a study of its former pretensions 
lest he should lose his reason among its spells. Chemistry 
stands to alchemy as America stands to Atlantis. Romance 
has very little to do with the actual; the actual is always 
passing and romance always remains. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


—_-— 


WOMEN’S WORK. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—I have read with much interest the letter of Mrs. Kinnell 
on the necessity of finding work for educated women who have 
heen demobilized, and having been for many years past 
interested in and associated with work on behalf of educated 
women who desire to find, or train themselves for, well-paid 
posts in every kind of work and profession, I am heartily in 
sympathy with the object for which she is making this appeal. 
But the final paragraph in her letter might imply that she is 
not aware that work of this kind has for many years past been 
done by several other societies, which have accumulated a mass 
of information and experience which a new society cannot 
yet have acquired. In these days when rigid economy is 
imperative might it not be better that there should be co- 
operation in this work with existing societies, or some of them, 
-o as to turn to the best account the experience already gained? 
Considerable funds for helping demobilized women have already 
been collected and are not yet exhausted. The real difficulty in 
dealing with these demobilized women is that so many of them 
fail to realize that war conditions have ceased and that the 
kind of work they have been doing is not demanded now. If 
educated workers would recognize this change in the conditions, 
the situation could be dealt with more easily. The societies 
already in existence offer expert advice to these educated 
workers and supply information as to openings and professions 
of all kinds, besides offering opportunities for training to those 
who desire to take up a new employment. As to the necessity 
of helping these educated demobilized women we are all heartily 
agreed: special training for new employments is one of the 
things most needed.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Marion Bryce. 


(To tae Epitror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—While it is true that a strong prejudice against women’s 
work exists at the present time in some quarters, it is also 
true that certain firms would gladly have retained the services 
of the women employed during the last five years but for one 
fact—i.e., the re-enforcement of the Act of Parliament of 1901. 
This Act, which forbids the employment of women on night 
shift (in abeyance during the war), came into force again in 
March of this year, thereby making it impossible for managers 
of firms where there is a dowble shift to retain their women 
workers. 

During the period of the war I superintended the welfare of 
a large number of women workers, and I can testify that the 
health of these women suffered in no way from night work. 
Indeed, the improvement in general health and appearance 
after a few weeks’ employment was remarkable, due without 
doubt to suitable work, regular hours, and good food supplied 
at the works canteen. The women worked well, showing keen- 
ness and interest in whatever was given them to do. 

In another works in which 1 also acted as Welfare Superin- 
tendent for the same firm, we had the same experience, and I 
understand that the firm were most reluctant in letting the 





TT 
women go, as on the whole they found that on the special jobs 
on which they were engaged they were better and steadier 
workers than the men. The firm tried to keep them on as long 
as possible, but have been forced by the so~«alled reinstatement 
of pre-war conditions to dismiss the women in both the works 
above mentioned. The regret at having to go was mutual on 
the side of the management and the women. 

There is no getting away from the fact that the men workers 
are doing, and will do, everything to prevent the women getting 
a firm foothold in industry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lapy Superinrenpeyy, 


[To te Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest Mrs. Kinnell’s letter ang 
your article on “ Women and their Work ” in the Spectator of 
November 15th. ‘The arguments raised move some of us to 
inquire: Has the work of home-making ceased to be of national 
importance ? Women-—and moreover women of improved 
education—are more needed in this sphere than ever before in 
history. Unemployment of men, especially our demobilized 
soldiers, is greatly aggravated by the press of women and girls 
eager to take up work in a new sphere of life, mainly from a 
desire to evade irksome control and secure greater independ. 
ence. Unlimited employment is open at the present time for 
all girls and women in a wide field of domestic service. Should 
they not be led and encouraged to take up this “ national 
work ” of home-life rather than be assisted by well-meaning 
but misguided sympathizers championing a cause which ip 
truth is non-existent ? By all means let us advocate raising 
the standard of domestic service, which should become quite 
as attractive as serving in shop or office. The spirit of con- 
sideration and toleration between employers and employed has 
already risen to far greater prominence than was usual before 
the social upheaval caused by the war. Let it be possible for 
the domestic staff to have their independent interests and out- 
door life. Let their bedrooms, their sitting-room, their meals 
and appointments be such as we would provide for our own 
daughters. And wherever possible give freedom daily for 
outdoor exercise as well as the weekly half-day off duty. The 
present standard of salaries ensures equally favourable 
remuneration as can be obtained in most office work where 
neither food nor housing is provided. The time has come when 
the importance of domestic service should be recognized and 
inculcated in all schools as a national service, equally with 
other branches of work whether in shop or office. Members of 
a household staff should rank equally with the “ young lady” 
of factory, shop, or office. Toleration and consideration have 
already done great things in social reconstruction. Let us 
beware of State intervention or one-sided philanthropy. In 
your own words may I conclude by repeating: “To sum up, 
we believe that the more the moral and social conditions are 
considered for healthy unmarried women, the more it will be 
found that the wise and the just thing is to leave women’s work 
alone and to let them have complete freedom of action. ... If 
we leave the matter alone things will adjust themselves ” ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., Caruerine M. Pet. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’! 
Sir,—Liverpool Justices are always illuminating when they 
discuss the regulation of the Liquor Trade, and Sir Thomas 
Hughes’s letter is no exception when he discusses the failure of 
the Act of 1904. This he attributes “largely” to its judicial 
interpretation. In country districts he might have added the 
smallness of the Petty Sessional areas and the want of defini- 
tion of the word “ redundancy.” The gross unfairness of tlie 
levy being raised on one basis—i.e., the annual value of the 
premises—and the compensation being paid on the other basis 
of the value of the trade done is another cause of failure, as 
Sir Thomas points out. And this is aggravated by the reluctance 
of Assessment Committees to raise the assessments of thie 
surviving houses. Surely some of the causes of the failure ot 
the Act can best be remedied by accepting the same basis for 
the levy and the compensation. That simple alteration, and 
perhaps the enlargement of the licensing areas so that the levy 
should cover the same ground as the reduction would affect, 
would remove some of the difficulties. But whilst we are dis- 
cussing Premium Bonds to help our finance I do dread the 
temptation to a future Chancellor of the Exchequer to use such 
a national asset as the Liquor Trade as a means of raising more 
millions. If, however, it is ever decided that State Purchase is 
desirable, I hope that the valuer will remember to take into 
account the liability of existing houses to pay the compensation 

levy so long as redundancy exists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swaffham. H. Laee-WaRnNeEr. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Smr,—Your correspondence columns reflect the very large body 
of sober opinion in the country which is concerned lest the 
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tightening grip of the liquor traffic may yet strangle our hope 
for a cleaner and happier country. Out of it all we may be 
sure that another opportunity, and a critical one, will again 
emerge for delivering the country from the stranglehold of 
the liquor interests. If you would allow me, I would like to 
appeal through your generous columns to my fellow-workers in 
temperance to concentrate their attention and determination 
upon that opportunity, to be ready to seize it, and to do the 
best that can be done when it arrives. I do not know of any one 
that can even hope that it will be an opportunity for Prohibi- 
tion, much as we might desire it. The nearest approach to it 
that we can expect is the policy that the Prime Minister offered 
to Wales in 1917—State Purchase and Control combined with 
Local Option. State ownership would withdraw from the 
enemy’s ranks the mighty forces of the great Trusts, big busi- 
ness and fabulous profits. And even if the control of the State 
were slack and slow to reform, Local Veto, then untram- 
melled by local interests, would quicken the pace in close 
correspondence with the progress of temperance opinion. We 
would have a free field in which to work towards the ideal 
of a dry country, and every success would be registered and 
made permanent. ‘Temperance work would acquire the in- 
spiration of success and of a reasonable hope of real progress. 

I am convinced to-day that in Wales, at least, we missed a 
great opportunity in 1917, which, if we had availed ourselves 
of it, would by this time have set us on the high road to pro- 
gress. As it is, we are steadily going backwards. And we must 
admit that the fault lies largely in the error of judgment then 
made by a number of earnest Temperance enthusiasts. The 
Russian mirage had inflated our hopes. Perhaps we may say 
now to the Prime Minister also that it is not enough for a 
leader to propose a policy and tell his followers that if they 
win its victory in the country he will carry it through. Pre- 
occupation with the war may have been a eufficient reason for 
such action or inaction in 1917. But now, if Mr. Lloyd George 
really believes in this policy for Wales in 1917, and if he wants 
Wales to get the advantage of it, he should come to help create 
the public support that he requires. 

Even in 1917 there was a very large body of what I may call 
“Jay ” opinion strongly in favour of this policy. But in public 
manifestations it had to contend against great noisy Trade 
“demonstrations ” on the one hand, and against the very dili- 
gent and zealous opposition on the other hend of Prohibi- 
tionist enthusiasts and the dead weight of tradition and pre- 
judice in the old Temperance organizations. In view of the 
present rapid descent of the country into pre-war conditions 
and worse, and the ever-growing power of the Trade, may we 
not hope for a reconsideration of the situation and a unanimous 
endeavour by Temperance workers to secure all that can be 
got of Temperance reform? And, after all, State Purchase with 
Local Option is a fair compromise or combination of the ideals 
of State Control and Abolition.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Rees. 





FREE CHURCH OPINION ON 
PULPITS. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe ‘* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter of Dr. Davey Biggs 


bo” 


INTERCHANGE OF 


so far as it touches upon 
the relation between the Church and Nonconformity, raises a 
What is to be 
It is easy to criticize the Diocesan Bishops; but the 
Bishops are entrusted with a difficult office in administering 
the Church of the twentieth century under laws and rubrics of 
the seventeenth or the sixteenth century, and no loyal clergy- 
men will wish, I think, to increase their difficulties. Yet to 
one who feels, as I do, that the Church of England and all the 
Churches are in danger of losing their influence upon the 
national life, and of losing it, not indeed wholly, but in a large 
degree, because of their disunion, some measure of reform 
must seem to be so desirable as to be practically indispensable. 
If the world, which is apt to be intolerant to-day of the con- 
trast between Christian professions and Christian practices, 
can see no sign of external unity among the Churches, it will 
be inclined to ery “ A plague upon them all!” 

What then is to be done ? The two proposals which have of 
late been most frequently made are: (1) An interchange of 
pulpits under due safeguards between the clergy of the Church 
of England and the ministers of the Nonconformist Churches. 
(2) The mutual admission of members of the Church of 
England and of the Nonconformist Churches to the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. However serious may be the arguments 
against both these proposals, or either of them, they would, if 
they Were possible, afford an undeniable evidence that 
Christians have come nearer than they were before to the 
realization of our Lord’s prayer for the unity of His Church. 
There has been talk enough. There have been fraternal meet- 
ings enough. But they have not, as yet, produced a convincing 
result. It is not intercommunication but intercommunion that 
1s needed now. If the relation of the Churches is not at 


question which he does not attempt to answer : 
done ? 





present satisfactory, if it does not conduce to their effective 
spiritual authority in the nation, something ought, I think, to 
be done, and done at once, in the interest of Christian reunion; 
and a Churchman, who feels bound to reject such proposals as 
have already been made, may fairly be asked to say what it is 
that he thinks to be possible at the present time.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. E. C. Weiipon. 
The Deanery, Durham. 





THE ENABLING BILL. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I have found it the greatest possible advantage, both as 
an English incumbent and a Colonial Archdeacon, to be able 
to take the definite line that every British subject who wishes 
to be looked on as a member of the Christian Church is a 
member of the Church of England. I took this line when 
appointed to my first living in 1881, and as a consequence ran 
my parish for five years with a Nonconformist as churchwarden, 
greatly to the advantage of every one concerned. Many years 
after I left I received a letter of thanks from the incumbent 
who succeeded me for the excellent results which followed that 
policy. If the Church of England is a veritable branch of the 
Catholic Church, then surely every Englishman, or Briton, 
being a Christian, is a member of that Church. If you deny 
him that privilege, you are practically asserting that our 
Church is not catholic. In Colonies, it is an immense advan- 
tage to ignore all sectarian distinctions, and insist on our 
catholicity; in fact, adopt the principle that the Church of 
England is open to all English-speaking Christians. Such a 
policy is not likely to endanger our Governmental policy, 
because that is pretty well safeguarded by our episcopal system. 
The Bishop is head of clergy and laity, and is the supreme 
referee for both.—I am, Sir, &c., BERESFORD Porter. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 


{To THE Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Surely your correspondent in your issue of November 15th 
has done the Church of England very little service by his 
arguments against the declaration clause in the Enabling Bill. 
To enforce a declaration of membership of the Church as a 
necessary qualification for voting on a Parish Council would, 
he declares, drive people out of the Church altogether. The 
village churchwarden is so little an enthusiast that rather 
than openly declare himself a member of his Church he would 
leave it for the more accommodating Nonconformist bodies. 
Can a more terrible indictment of the utter and complete 
failure of a Church tbe imagined? Can one wonder any longer 
why so many are leaving the Church of England daily for the 
Catholic Church? In the Catholic Church we do at least know 
to what we belong; we can at least make a declaration that we 
are members of the Catholic Church, and such a declaration 
could be demanded of every member of it to-morrow without 
the slightest fear that one would refuse or one quit the Church 
—a Chureh that can at least point to her members and say 
definitely: “‘ These are mine now and always.” You express 
a fear that insistence on this declaration will narrow the 
English Church and make it no longer national. Could any 
fate more desirable befall the English Church? Surely a 
Church is the better if it counts but a hundred members who 
openly and enthusiastically profess their allegiance than one 
which has a hundred million followers who are followers in 
name only and care not one straw for its real ideals or doc- 
trines. The English Church has suffered too long from the 
weakness of indecision: the malady has gone beyond cure. 
The Catholic Church still retains all the vitality of discipline. 
The declaration in the Enabling Bill would be at least one step 
towards the cure of the English Church, and yet its supporters 
dare not face the risk of applying a little discipline for fear 
of losing the nominal membership of a few lukewarm indi- 
viduals whose very profession of membership brings nothing 
but scorn on the Church they call their national institution. 
Can it be wondered at if the Catholic Church is once more 
counting its members in England in ever-increasing numbers? 
~I am, Sir, &e., A Convert. 





THE ENABLING BILL: AN ANGLO-INDIAN 

{To tHE Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to thank you for the effort 
you are making to broaden out the Church of England, and to 
give an example as to why I think this is needed? 

The English boys educated in India are in a most difficult 
position. Experts consider that unless they have a measure of 
higher education they will have no chance of holding their own 
with Indian students. The Punjab Government has laid it 
down that a hostel in Lahore in connexion with the University 
is what is required, and has promised help. Here in India 
we are all agreed that it is best for the hostel to be on broader 
lines than the purely denominational basis. Amongst other 
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things, this has enabled us to have on the Committee an 
American Presbyterian who was Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and who for thirty years had the oversight of the 
few boys from the European schools who came to the Uni- 
versity. We applied to the leading Church Societies in Eng- 
land for help on the ground that the large majority of the 
students would be Church of England. We expressed our 
perfect willingness to reserve permanent places for Church of 
England students at a given rate, and to meet in any way we 
could those who were attached to the denominational principle. 
We were met by a curt statement that help was only given to 
denominationally controlled institutions. 

My own school, Clifton College, was not controlled denomi- 
nationally, nor were many of the other Public Schools in 
Ingland, and they have done work of some value to their 
country and their Empire. Is that form of education so 
entirely bad that the Church of England has no use for it in 
India? The Church of England does, I think, need broadening 
eut and being brought into touch with realities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lahore, October 27th. OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF THE GUARDS. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—May I also be allowed to add to your criticism of 
November 15th on A Private in the Guards ? I had the privi- 
loge of joining the Brigade of Guards (during the war, Guards 
Division), having previously served with a Line regiment, and 
although I was intimately acquainted with officers and men inp 
several units, I never once heard of a private soldier being 
struck by a N.C. officer. Per contra, it is obvious that the 
work of the Guards Division and the maintenance of the 
highest standard of discipline in supremely difficult conditions 
could only have been the result of a type of training which 
urged everybody to do his best. Would bullied men have with- 
stood the Hun in March, 1918, or have captured the Canal du 
Nord, Ilindenburg Line, in September ? I protest, in the 
words of Mr. Paley, who is now being read by some young 
tiuardsmen for ‘‘ Little Go,” that Mr. Graham’s statement is 
“contrary to experience.” Will not other authors give the 
public an opportunity of seeing from hehind the scenes what 
happened and what happens now in the Brigade of Guards ?— 
J am, Sir, &e., Twenty Monxtus Western Fronr. 





° “ SAKUNTALA.” 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir.—The best production of Sakuntala that has been seen in 
Lendon was given on November 14th and 2Ist at the Winter 
tiarden Theatre in Drury Lane (Holborn, Tube Railway). 
There are not enough people in town, unfortunately, to war- 
runt more than two performances, and it is in the hope that 
readers of the Spectator may be interested in the piece and go 
and see it, if it is revived, that these lines are written. I was 
delighted to find that the English production is as good as 
could be rendered by first-rate acting, perfect Indian dresses, 
appropriate music, and a well-ineculeated Indian atmosphere. 
The sight of the performance was indeed a great treat, and all 
who 6aw the play must have felt its charm. 

To Mr. Das Gupta, the organizer, too much credit cannot be 
given for the way in which he has coached the actors and 
looked after a thousand small points to maintain the Indian 
soirit. Dasyanta,the King of India, is finely played by Mr. Arthur 
Wontner. When making love in the first part as an unknown 
hunter he is light-hearted, and later becomes more and more 
impassioned in his courtship of Sakuntala. As the King in his 
own capital he is grave and thoughtful. His coldness in re- 
eviving Sakuntala is marked. He declines to receive as a bride a 
woman whom he cannot recognize and who is with child. 
Finally his anguish and remorse over his blunder are adequate. 
Miss Sybil Thorndike makesa charming Sakuntala. As the forest 
maiden she laughs and jokes heartily with her playmates. Her 
immediate passion for the young King awakens the soul within 
her. Touching as the drama is throughout, there is no part 
ef it so truly pathetic as Sakuntala’s parting with all her 
friends ot Finally Miss Thorndike rises to 
ber full strength in the scene of ignoring and denial by the 
King and enacts the contending feelings of shame, indignation, 
and desponden y to perfection. Miss Colette O’Neil and Miss 
Muriel Pratt are true Hindu maidens of the Hermitage and 
sweet companions to Sakuntala. Mr. Bruce Wilson played the 
part of the King’s jester cleverly. His enormous bulk and 
queer humour kept the audience greatly amused. All other 
parts were well filled. 


the monastery. 


Spectator readers have a great opportunity of encouraging 
Indian art by joining “ The Union of the East and West.” This 
has been got up by Mr. Das Gupta, who is a veritable enthusiast 
in the cause. Your readers interested might well send him the 
eum of five shillings, the annual subscription, at 14 St. Mark’s 
Crescent, N.W.1. It ie a real reproach to us that no audience 





can be obtained for such a play as Sakuntala after two nights, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Geratp Ritcuie, 
The Athenaeum. 





THE MINORITY VOTE. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Srtr,—The letter of Mr. Tom Gibson in your issue of the 22nq 
inst. raises the whole question of the representation arising 
from three-cornered contests—a matter of growing importance 
owing to the increasing number of such contests. At the last 
General Election there was a considerable number of three. 
cornered contests. The largest number of such contests coming 
under a uniform classification were contests between Coalition 
Conservatives and non-Coalition Liberals and non-Coalition 
Labour. There were as many as ninety such contests. In eixty- 
two of these contests the candidate elected was returned by an 


absolute majority of the votes cast in his constituency. The 
results were as follows :— 
Votes 
Votes Members per member 

sid ‘ cast. returned. returned 
Coalition Conservative... 702,611 ... 59 11,904 
Non-Coalition Liberal ... 207,131... 2 103,565 
Non-Coalition Labour... 286,525... 1 286,525 


The condition desiderated by Mr. Tom Gibson is here fulfilled, 
Tho totality of the results is a gross travesty of electoral 
justice. What is needed is to establish the principle of one 
vote one value; and this can be achieved only by adopting the 
single transferable vote applied to multiple-member constitu- 
encies—i.e., by Proportional Representation.—I am, Sir, &., 
12 Alexandra Park Road, N. 10. Ww. Coates. 





A MIDDLE-CLASS FACTORY. 
{To tHE Epitor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—As a middle-class woman, I have read with enthusiasm 
your article upon “ A Middle-Class Factory” in your issue of 
October 25th. It seems to me to offer a possible solution of 
the terrible difficulties and straits to which so many middle- 
class folk and people with fixed incomes are at present reduced 
Said incomes are cut down by over a quarter, wages are 
enormously increased, and prices of almost ali the necessaries 
of life are doubled. Consequently many indeed, especially 
women, find themselves in the deepest anxiety as to their 
future, and with little hope or prospect of betterment. For 
most middle-class women domestic service is hopeless, from the 
point of view of both employer and employed; but many of us 
could do work amongst machinery, &c. Surely the war has 
shown clearly enough of what labour, skilled and even dan- 
gerous labour, women are capable. Could, as you say, any 
open-handed (and open-minded) employer be found to follow 
the suggestion in your article, and start a factory to be run 
by men and women of the educated classes, I feel sure thou- 
sands of capable hands would flock to it. A little colony or 
garden city could be formed round it, the workers being paid, 
as you suggest, by piece-work. I beg of you to push your 
suggestion further, and bring it before the public as strongly 
as you have done in your admirable articles concerning Pisé 
de Terre.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. G. P. 








LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA. 
(To THe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In connexion with the Industrial Courts Bill, the follow- 
ing letter from an Australian business man may be of interest 
I may say that this gentleman has been a consistent supporte! 
of the Labour Party in Australia. He writes :— 

“We have now got rid of the influenza. All restrictions 
officially ended last week and emergency hospitals closed. But 
if we get rid of one trouble, another soon looms up. Strikes 
are of almost weekly occurrence, notwithstanding our Arbitra- 
tion Courts, which were specially instituted to deal with 
labour disputes, but which are simply ignored by the Trade 
Unions. Direct action is now the weapon; they make thei 
demands, and, if these are not acceded to, ‘down tools’ is the 
result, and the other Unions support the strikers by eym- 
pathetic and practical help. At the present moment all thé 
baking employees are ‘out,’ and the master bakers are fighting 
their hardest to meet the public demand for bread by doing 
the baking themselves. They have not yet been able to turn 
out sufficient loaves each day, but they are now very nearly 
doing so. Meanwhile every morning there are queues of people 
outside the bakers’ shops clamouring for loaves, and many of 
them prepared to pay a premium to the lucky recipients. 
Chaos and confusion still reign in many industries. 1 feel 
sorry we have still to buy much of our supplies from the 
United States and from Japan. I should like to see Britain 
again our stand-by for goods; but there are yet no signs of that 
coming about, for prices with you are at present soaring higher 
than ever. We have a Labour Party in power here, but the 


Labour Party seems to be completely mad.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tillicoultry House, Tillicaultry. 


Rosert M. Wutson. 
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WAR MEMORIAL COTTAGES. THE PAINTINGS OF POPH. 

{To THe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] [To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator 

Sir,—In view of the great shortage of housing accommodation, Sir,—Since my last communication on this subject have met 

I venture to draw your attention toa paragraph in the Daily with a passage in Allan Cunningham’s Lires of the Most 

Chronicle of November 17th, which states that 120 cottages Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Ar te: hich 

have been built in Westmorland for ex-Service men, and catted | YOU may consider worthy of quotation, as giving a ption 

War Memorial Cottages. It does not state whether they were of a painting by Pope, and also a high professional op:nion of 

erected from public or private funds. Would it he possible his deficiency in that branch of art. In ihe Life of Sis 

through your columns to make the suggestion that private Joshua Reynolds Cunningham says :— 

individuals might do likewise ? What more practical memorial “A fan which the poet presented to Martha Blount, and 
on which he had painted with his own hand the story of 


of any fallen hero than to provide a home for a disabled soldier 
or sailor, or for his widow and children ? The cottages might 
be given the name of any of the great battles which cost so 
many lives—Mons, Ypres, Jutland, &c. Perhaps those who have 
lost relatives in some great struggle might combine and share 
in such a much-needed and lasting memorial.—I am, Sir, &c., 
In Memory or Juty Ist, 1916. 





SOCIAL GIFTS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir.—In reference to your article on.“ Social Gifts ”’ in 
last number, would you allow me (as a lonely old widower of 
seventy, partly blind, and with no family at home) to tell your 
readers how I handle my social intercourse ? I have each day 
a single person at a time to come and see me in the afternoons 
for a cup of tea and a talk. But why one at a time ? Because 
I have found from experience, that if two should happen to 
come in together, whether two women, or a woman and a man, 
or two men, not a word will pass between us all except of the 
most trivial social and conventional character, except in the 
case of two men, but even then with large reserves which, as 
But on my plan of one at a 
owing to the different angles from which each sees thie 


your 


knowing both, I soon perceived. 
time, 
world and human life, my afternoons are a perennial delight 
to me, and our conversations range over the whole field of 
serious interests down even to the personal and ephemeral— 
religioa, and political economy, literature, 
morals, history—and indeed almost everything under the sun. 
And all with the unexpressed implication that everything said 
is strictly confidential. I hope that some of your readers will 
follow my plan of “ a time” and see what comes oi 
I am, Sir, &c., Joux Beatrre Crozier, LUL.D., &e. 
9 Elgin Avenue, W. 


politics, social 


one at it.— 


NORFOLK BROADS. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Sprctator.’’ 
Sir,—In reply to “‘ Senex,” the nearest point to the 
can be reached in a boat is by way of the Hundred Stream off 
Horsey Mere, which will land one within a few hundred yards 
The New Cut, up which I went this year, is 





sea that 


ot the sand dunes. 
in good order, and passes within about three-quarters of a mile 
of the sea at Waxham. The rumble of the waves on the beach 
an be plainly heard during the passage. But I would warn 
‘Senex ” that neither the upper reaches of our rivers nor the 
smaller by-waterways are navigable in a boat drawing as much 
is 3 ft. 6 in., and a small sailing boat is much more suitable 
than a motor-launch. If “ Senex’”’ 
me, I will reply to his other queries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Herringfleet, Great Rp. Lee Barser. 


cares to communicate with 


Yarmouth. 





THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
Siz,—Will you allow me to make a brief statement upon this 
In the first place, I desire to express my full 
tude to the Spectator for the publicity it has given my appeal. 
wen extremely gratifying, greater than 
through the approval of a journal 
weight and influence. I have indeed r¢ 
support that if I ever had any doubts as to 
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question ? grat 
juestion: grati- 


rhe response to it has } 
I had dared to hope, e 
the Spectator’s 


wat 
ceived 
ny offers of 
the powerful fee 


tra fhe 
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ling country against abominable 


rid herself of 
ng as she permits an evil alien force to enjoy 


ithout all 


il 


and a determination to i shame that must 


eiong to her so lo 


] 
3 blood-money w nterference, those doubts are now 


dispelled. 


Secondly, I will quote Sir Auckland Geddes’s reply on behalf 
the Board of Trade to a question put in the House by 
Colonel Yate on November 3rd: “ { Bill is in draft to deal 
With this matter [the Plumage Trade], but in view of the 
tessure of Parliamentary business, I am afraid I cannot say 
Then it will be introduced.” It may appear at first glance 
that here is a reason for relaxing our efforts. On the contrary, 
18 One for intensifying them. We have to make sure (a) that 
hatever Bill comes before the House, it is going to be a good 
and a water tight one; and (b) that the pressure Sir Auckland 
Geddes refers to does not overwhelm our Bill altogether 


1s Lt 


very well 


Y 


unless 


the 


may do pressure of public opinion is a 
I am, Sir, &¢ 


MAssINGHAM. 


Nnstant, Vigilant, and stead y 


increasing one. 


H. J. 











Cephalus and Procris, with the motto ‘ Aura veni,’ was to be 


sold by auction. Sir Joshua sent a person to bid for it, and 
it was put into the hand of the painter. ‘See,’ said he to h 
pupils, who gathered round him, ‘see the painting of Pope. 


This must always be the case when the work is taken up from 











idleness and is laid aside when it ceases to amuse; it is lil 
the work of one who paints only for amusement.’ ” 

This fan, celebrated by Pope himself in one of his imitations 
of Waller, was afterwards stolen from Sir Joshua’s studio. 
Cunningham, writing in 1829, did not apparently know what 
had become of it, but it should be easily identified if it is still 
in existence.—I am, Sir, & S. B. Barrerr. 

New Malden. 

P.S.—A note on p. 354 of the edition of Pope ‘Chandos 
Classics ” says: “ Pope was a good painter; a portrait by his 
hand is in the possession of the Duke of Norf at Arundel 
Castle.” 

THE LONDON DIOCESAN FUND 

{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Sprcrator.”’ 
Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will kindly allow me a space in 
your columns for this letter, which is addressed to the Church 
men and women of London. I hope to enlist their support tor 
the London Diocesan Fund—the organization which is now 
charged with the due maintenance of the Clu s work in thie 
Diocese. 

There have been so many I nd incider distract 
attention during the past months that this new venture of t1 
Church in London has had so far but little opportunit 
hecoming known. The Diocesan Fund is a new hody, i: 
porated in 1918, in which the older Diocesan organizations 
united. The Council of Management is fully representati 


and acts as the agent of the Church in the Divx in business 


se 














matters. To carry out the common work of the Diocese at all 
adequately an income of not less than £150,000 is required. An 
income of this amount will ensure Church efficiency as far as 
money can. It will enable the Diocese to provid r tl 
ot its parishes with workers and ensuring them a ing Wage 
to provide help in erecting 1 sary cl h buildings; { . 
religious education of the young: for clergy widows and 
orphans; and the many other departments of Church w kK on 
which the Church’s efficiency depends 

It should not be a matter of difficulty to raise an incor f 
£150,000 for this vital work in the gr Di n t ‘ ! 
There are many thousands of lI lo ( chpeople to " 
the weliare of their Church is not a mat nilif 
who, perl aps tor want of lmagin 1 iv n s ! } 
contributors on a scale worthy ¢ thems 3 
importance of the work. WI need a n ! sa 
large number of subscript s and dona : g $ 
amount to our office list, t supplement ft ncon " 
parochial quotas. Cheque s sl ld J mad pa ah! 
London Diocesan Fund, crossed ‘* Coutts and Co,” and 
warded to the Secretary, 33 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 

I cannot trespass on your spi detail a w ive 
in view Some aspects of it are proba} 
readers, especially the provision of adequate stipends 
clergy, which is a cause of great nD n me personal! But 
I do wish to emphasize the v importance the common 
efforts of Churchpeople in the work t God during the 
coming months. It is not only a question ( efficien 
that is at stake, but the grea question of national efficiency 
which d ‘pe nds so much on a |! sp <. Never 
was there a time when faithful work God 1 do more 
than it can to-day in the resettlemen f England, in the 
establishment of real brotherhood between mat i man and 
class and class, and in pro | a 4 il la n n 
which our new li in safely | As B oe 
on London Churchpeop! { ta n o) 
forefront of the Church’s new rt, and t substantial 

Imp to stre? then ] ls ive 
appointed 1 t them in D L Sir, 

Fulha Pala S.W. ¢ 2.2 yON. 

POETS AND POVERTY 
To tHe Eprite ** Sp 

Sir,—lIf Senex” has n lately read t M i he 
might find comfort in lt 1 sho 1 er poem, 
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probably by Virgil, and to be found among his works. It isa 
bracing account, somewhat in the manner of Crabbe, of a day 
lived under conditions of grinding poverty. The versification 
is good, and there is an excellent translation by Cowper. 

Virgil and Horace are full of sympathy with the hardy races 
of Italy and their simple way of life, nearly approaching to 
poverty. Irom the former we have the beautiful picture of the 
“old Georgian gentleman” and his garden (racily translated 
by R. D. Blackmore, the “ Market Gardener”), which is 
capped by Horace with his Ofellus farming his narrowed allot- 
ment. The “ poor Evander ” welcomes his Trojan visitors to 
his humble court with 

“ Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 

Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis! ” 
Horace bids “immunda pauperies” avaunt; but it is not 
poverty in itself, but the unclean sort. “ Importuna,” in the 
passage quoted by “‘ Senex ” (and here I quote from Dr. Gow’s 
note), “is emphatic. . . . Horace was pauper, but his pauperies 
was not importuna, harassing.” Before we leave Horace, let us 
remember the stately lines where he claims that property 
belongs to him who enjoys it, though it is the humour of the 
legal owner to call it “his.” 

In Juvenal’s day life was hard for persons of small fixed 
incomes, with all prices mounting high at once, and frayed 
sleeves and gaping shoes were troubles. But there were allevia- 
tions. The satirists agree that a young Roman of quality 
learned, as of to take on with his inheritance 
privilege of helping less fortunate friends, and to do it with- 
out offence. Any one who treated poverty with ridicule proved 
himself ridiculous. What we seem to miss is any counterpart 
of Elia’s “ Captain Jackson ” or of “‘ Captain Brown ”’ of Cran- 
ford. Perhaps this is only to say that our civilization has 
learned, in eighteen completest centuries, some lessons about 
the things which touch the heart, “ the science of improving 
the temper and making the heart better.”” I have spared all 
references, surely here unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &c., A. O. P. 

STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
(To tae Epiror or rue “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir,—My friend Stephen Reynolds, who died last February, left 
a will in which I was instructed to have possession of all his 
letters and papers for writing a biography of him or compiling 
a volume of letters, “ both to be truthful and not mealy- 
mouthed.” I shall therefore be grateful if you will allow me 
through the pages of the Spectator to ask those who have letters 
from Stephen Reynolds to forward them to me for considera- 
tion. I will take great care of any letters that reach me, and 
return them to the owners in due course.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eirene, Banstead, Surrey. Harotp Wricur. 


course, 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fil! in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held tq 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY... 


TWO EPITAPHS. 
I. 
ComPENSATION. 
Frienp, should I live your epitaph to write, 
I would that loving memory should recite 
This compensation for your saddened days : 
That, passing down the darkening path, the rays 
Of early years alone giving you light, 
And grief on grief having left you hopeless quite, 
Your vision was so ever backward cast 
Where, rich in golden memories, gleamed the past, 
That, climbing the last slopes with labouring breath, 
Daring no forward glance, you saw not Death 
Draw near, knew no forebodings or alarms, 
But turned to find you in his friendly arms. 





Il. 
A WAanpereR. 
* To rolling stones the moss shall come,” 
Wiseacres warned me, “ never!” 
But I would laugh “ No clogging scum 
Mars the running river! ” 
Good headstone say (now I am dumb) 
We'll gather moss for ever. 
Hasserton Lv.nau. 











BOOKS. 


NAVAL MEDALS.* 





“The Medal, faithful to iis charge of fame, 
Thro’ climes and ages bears cach form and name: 
In one short view subjected to our eye, 

Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie.” 
—(Pope’s ** Epistle on Medals.’’) 


Lorp Mitrorp HAvEN has done good service to the nation, 
to the Navy, to the sculptor’s minor arts in low relief in silver, 
gold, and bronze, and finally to history, to portraiture, and even 
to literature, by his magnificent book on British Naval Medals. 
Here he has portrayed, by the aid of the process-block and by 
elaborate description, aii or well-nigh all the medals struck to 
commemorate naval victories, acts of special heroism at sea, and 
great naval commanders. The mere pictures would form a valu- 
able footnote to history, but the concise and well-studied accounts 
of the incidents commemorated are of distinct historic value, 
while the translations of the inscriptions will be a boon to those 
who have never known or who have forgotten their Latin. 
This will help even the ordinary scholars, for, owing to 
abbreviations and the compression employed in the art of Latin 
epigraphy, it is often by no means an easy job to translate, or 
| even to read, the legends on medals and coins. 
| As is proper for the nation whose immortal rights and duties 
| have come by way of the sea, the history of medals in England 
| begins with naval medals, and among them are-those struck 
| to commemorate the destruction of the Spanish Armada. The 
first two medals in Lord Milford Haven’s collection are, how- 

ever, those made to commemorate Sir Francis Drake’s voyage 

round the world. They bear on one side the Western and on 
| the other the Eastern Hemisphere, and across them goes the 
glorious track of Drake’s adventurous voyage—a dotted line 
which will send a thrill through every English heart. The line 
shows how Drake was a kind of Reconnaissance Officer for the 
British Empire that was to be. Place after place which he 
passed in his voyage now flies the flag of the British Empire. 
Did he see and hear in vision, we wonder, how some day our flag 
and the drum-taps of our soldiers would follow him round the 
whole world ? 

Even more soul-shaking are the Armada medals, in which we 
see the Navy of Spain going to its doom. Most of them bear 
| the motto, proud in its faithful humility, Flavit et Di ssipati su t, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1588—He blew and they were scattered. Never was a text 
of Scripture more magnificently displayed. 

As a matter of fact the first Armada medal portrayed in the 
work before us bears not this motto but one almost as moving, 
Veni, Vide, Vive, 1588—Come, see, live—followed by the legend, 
also in Latin—‘‘ Thou God art great and doest wondrous 
things : Thou art God alone” (Psalm Ixxxvi. 10). Most of the 
Elizabethan medals dedicated to the defeat of the Armada have 
on them the face and bust of Elizabeth. These are wonderful 
pieces of portraiture. Were Elizabeth to come back to life she 
would, we may feel sure, be more easily recognized by her por- 


trait on the obverse of the “ Naval Reward, 1588,” than on any | 


of the canvases that commemorate her. Another excellent 
picture of ‘‘ that Great Queen of Happy Memory,” as Cromwell 
called her, is the medal described as “‘ Dangers Averted, 1589.” 
There we see the Queen in her habit as she lived, charming and 
terrifying her courtiers and her subjects. The official descrip- 
tion jis— Bust of Elizubeth almost full face, crown ruffed, open 
in front, erect behind, puffed in diamond-shaped pattern and 
jewelled.” 

The one thing we can all be agreed about in regard to Charles I. 
is his good taste in the arts. We see his connoisseurship in his 
medals, and also his instinct for abstract policy. His first 
medal with the King on one side and a ship at sea on the other 
—‘“sailing before a fair wind with topsails and courses set ’’— 
was struck to emphasize the British claim to the dominion of 
the sea. The legend in Latin is proud, mystical, and romantic— 
“Nor is that a limit to me which is a boundary to the world.” 
Lord Milford Haven quotes Charles’s own words to his Minister 
at the Hague—** We hold it a thing not to be questioned that 
the King of Great Britain is monarch of sea and land to the full 
extent of his dominions.”” Bacon put it more poetically when he 
declared that England was “ The Lady of the Sea.” 

Before we pass on to an even greater epoch in the medallist’s 
art we must note the singuiarly beautiful portrait medal of Prince 
Rupert. Here the art of portraiture in metal as practised in 
the seventeenth century may be said to have attained its highest 
point. We have the authentic Rupert, soldier, sailor, inventor, 
and artist. In spite of the fact that the Commonwealth had so 
great an artist as Simon for its coins and medals, and in spite 
also of the glories won by the Commonwealth at sea, the naval 
medals given by Parliament or the Protector, though good, 
are not particularly striking. The best is perhaps the ‘‘ Naval 
Reward, 1653.” 

The reigns of Charles II., James II., and William and Mary all 
show attractive examples of pieces struck to commemorate 
victories at sea and notable seamen, but we must pass to the 
age of Anne, in which the medallists in their sphere did work 
as splendid as that done by our sailors and our soldiers on sea 
and land. A medal possessed of a singular poignancy is that 
of Admiral Sir George Rooke and Maria Rooke, his wife. It 
was struck in 1703, just after the taking of Gibraltar. This 


delightful work, with the gentleman on one side and the lady 





though we may feel sure he would not have dared to approach 
Maria as he approached Belinda. 

We wish we could find space to deal with the hundreds of 
delightful middle and late eighteenth-century naval medals, 
some of well-known heroes and some of great deeds of daring, 
which have somehow been forgotten, though they deserve 
to live for ever. The Vernon medals are of course well known, 
and some of them are singularly attractive in their quaint 
realism. 

It is very interesting to note that in the Louisbourg medals 
we get a head of Britannia which any one might have been 
excused for taking as a not unsuccessful effort of of 
| Flaxman’s pupils. It is also curious to observe that this medal 
probably influenced the Victorian who made the well-known 
side-face view of the Queen on the Victorian pennies and half- 
pennies, The Louisbourg example must be described as 
throw-forward.” 

Before we leave the historic side of the present book we 
may note one or two omissions. By this we mean omissions, 
not on the part of Lord Milford Haven, but of the givers of 
medals, or shall we say of the Muse of History? She seems 
somewhat blindly to have scattered her naval laurels. Why, 
for example, was not a deed historically so magnificent as our 
taking of the city of Rome in 1799 not recorded by a medal ? 
We venture to say that not ten per cent. of the readers of the 
Spectator have ever heard of the occupation of the immortal city 
by a British naval force. Yet it occurred, and is recorded 
in the Annual Register of the year 1799. We have also a 
reference in James’s Naval History which tells how Captain 
Thomas Lewis of the ‘ Minotaur’ was rowed up the Tiber in hi- 
barge, followed by a flotilla carrying bluejackets from the British 
Fleet, occupied the city of Rome, and “hoisted the national 
colours upon the Capitol.’ To use more commonplace language, 
what happened was this. The French General Macdonald 
owing to Suvarow’s victories on the Gothard and in the North 
of Italy, had hastily to evacuate Rome, from which the Pope 
and his Government had fled some months before. There was 
therefore no one to keep order in Rome. Naturally the 
ecclesiastical authorities turned, as people generally turn in 
such circumstances, to the British Fleet, then cruising off the 
Italian coast under Nelson. He was asked to arrange for the 
keeping of order in Rome, and accordingly told his well- 
trusted subordinate, Captain Lewis, one of the “band o 
brothers ”’ of the Nile, to lead a force up the Tiber like a Viking 
of old. No doubt Captain hoisted the nationa! 
colours on the Capitol as James tells us, but he lived in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, flying two flags, the flag of the Crossed 
Keys above and the British flag below. When Captain Lewis 
and his bluejackets were withdrawn he was warmly thanked 
by the Papal authorities. They presented him, indeed, with 
a marble statue, which the innocent seaman to the day of his 
death regarded as a genuine antique. It was in reality a 
somewhat flimsy example of the school which we now catalogue 
as that of Canova. The present writer has, as he writes, his 


one 


‘a 
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Lewis 








on the other, is one of the most representative and attractive 
of the illustrations in Lord Milford Haven’s book. In the first 
place we see Rooke as he was, the intelligent, powerful, able 
naval commander—the kind of man willing and able to prevent 
“the foreigners from fooling us,” to Blake’s immortal 
phrase. Rooke honestly took as his motto—it stands on his 
medal—* Great is truth and it shall prevail.” Tho picture 
of Maria Rooke is fascinating. Maria, born a Luttrell of 
Dunster, and so a daughter of one of the staunchest of the Whig 
families of the West of England, is all that a great country lady 
Should be, not so handsome as to be a mere beauty, but very 
personable, buxom as a girl, and comely later, with a firm nose, 
lip, and chin, and honest, sensible eyes—the sort of lady who 
would be quite capable of keeping a handsome Admiral up to the 
mark both in public and private life if he had appeared to require 
it. They are the kind of eyes that can telegraph ‘ None of | 
your nonsense there! ’”’ without being either prudish or shrewish. 
Lord Milford Haven, who is always at home with the Isdies’ 
hair and dresses, thus describes Maria’s coiffure and gi t-up— 


use 


“ Lady Rooke’s bust, hair compactly arranged except one loose 
lock behind.” The lock is a delightfully calculated stray of 
hair, and most cl arly shown in the medal. Doubtless Maria | 
Rooke was very proud of it. (Somersetshire knew the fashions 
oven in 1702. that this the 
coiffure of the day. Just such a lock is immortalized in Pope’s 
great poem. 





) 
} 


Remember was fashionable 





As seen in the medal one does not wonder that the 
Peer” was tempted to larceny and domestic treason and fell, 








| a little more in regard to 


| begins by a splendid bravure 


eyes fixed upon Captain Lewis's Venus of the Shell. Her 
simpering and merctricious beauty was, however, never noted 
by tbe gallant seaman. He dreamt of classical statuary in the 
arms of a Forgery. 

Another deed which surely ought to have been commemorated 
by a medal was the attack on the Peiho forts. It was there 
that a gallant American Admiral “nicked” for all time our 
relations with our American kinsmen in one lucky if not 
altogether intelligible sentence: “‘ Blood is thicker than water.” 
It is astonishing to think that such an occasion as the official 
visit, under heavy fire, of the American Admiral to his British 
colleague to wish him in a desperate situation 
—obviously the most memorable ceremonial visit ever paid 
should not have been commemorated in gold, silver, or bronze, 
We cannot leave the subject of naval medals without saying 

Pope’s famous Ep four lines of 
which we have taken as the motto of this article. 


success 
¢t 


Le 


24] 
istie, 


| written in Pope’s youth, and addressed to Addison on 
publication of his Dialogue on Medals, is one of the most fasci- 
nating and original of all Pope’s compositions. As so often is 
8 


the case with Pope’s critical work, he says everything that 


| could be wisely or wittily said in regard to the matter in hand. 
| It is a perfect apology for the art of the medailist. 


Pope 


massage on the ruins of Rome, 


r 


} 
and tells how temple and tower have come to the ground and 


put # shame the vanity of the men who thou 
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vast palaces and towering columns would commemorate them 
for ever. Seeing this, Ambition turned to the medal :— 
‘* Ambition sighed ; she found it vain to trust 

The faithless column and the crumbling bust ; 

Huge moles, whose shadow stretched from shore to shore 

Thoir ruins perished and their place no more. 

Convinced, she now contracts her vast design, 

And all her triumphs shrink into a coin, 

A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps, 

Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps : 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine ; 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold.” 
Mark the curious felicity of these lines and their complete 
appropriateness to the present situation. Will not our medallists 
give us a medal showing how beneath her palm happy Judea 
no longer weeps? Allenby—how changed from Titus and 
Vespasian !—has not conquered her, but set her free. Note 
too the allusion to the Nile and the Rhine, and how, if we 
commemorate, as surely we ought, the Mesopotamian Campaign, 
we shall want a small Tigris as well as a small Euphrates 
rolled through the piece, and on it little river steamers 
instead of little eagles. Truly we want the medallist, if ever, now. 
Once more we may say with Pope :— 

Oh, when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 

Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame ? 

In living medals see her wars enroll’d 

And vanquished realms supply recording gold ? 

Here, rising bold, the patriot’s honest face, 

There warriors frowning in historic brass. 

Then future ages with delight shall see 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree.” 
It will indeed be a disgrace if not merely our naval deeds, 
but the war as a whole, be not commemorated in appropriate 
medals. 

Lord Milford Haven adds an Appendix containing a list of 
naval medals struck between 1914 and 1918. With the strong 
desire to be sympathetic to the artists, we are bound to say 
that we cannot regard them as in the least worthy of the great 
eccasions with which they deal. If British art cannot do better 
than this, it had better go down in silence. But unquestion- 
ably it can do better. One of the few cheering things about 
recent Academy Exhibitions has been the work of the younger 
men in low relief, and generally in the minor arts of the 
sculptor. 





JOHN REDMOND’S LAST YEARS.* 
Ir there were many Irish Nationalists like Captain Stephen 
¢iwynn, it would be a comparatively simple matter to come to 
terms with them. Captain Gwynn’s memoir of his late leader, 
though in no sense a dispassionate or unbiassed narrative of 
events, displays a breadth of view that is wholly lacking in most 
modern Irish books, and puts the Nationalist case with courtesy 
znd discretion. We cannot agree either with his estimate of 
Mr. Redmond or with his presentation of certain notorious 
episodes in recent Irish controversy. Nevertheless we feel that 
ke is an honourable political opponent, who shares the ideals 
common to civilized peoples, and that he is not separated from 
us by the impassable gulf that yawns between decent British 
people and the cowardly Sinn Fein banditti who are the heroes 
of most of his countrymen. Captain Gwynn, like the late Mr. 
William Redmond and Mr. T. M. Kettle, not only encouraged 
recruiting in Nationalist Ireland, but went himself to the front 
and served with distinction in France. We can never forget his 
patriotic action. The pity is that so few Irish Nationalists, 
relatively to their numbers, followed the example of Captain 
Gwynn and his colleagues. Had Nationalist Ireland responded 
to Mr. John Redmond’s call for recruits in August, 1914, the 
Irish situation would have been permanently transformed. We 
can see in this book how bitterly Captain Gwynn regrets the 
failure of his people to grasp the opportunity. He vents his 
disappointment on this Minister or that General, but the sad 
truth is that the blame lay with the Irish themselves and their 
political and spiritual guides. Their intense insularity or 
parochialism was never more pathetically shown than in those 
early weeks of the war, when they almost alone among all the 
peoples of Europe failed to realize that a stupendous conflict 
hetween right and wrong had begun and must be fought out. 
‘reat Britain and France at once put aside all domestic 


‘ontroversies as irrelevant. Ulster subordinated her dearest 


© John Redmond’s Last Years, By Stephen Gwynn, London: Arnold, 
Os. net. 








interests to the common welfare of the British Empire, 
Nationalist Ireland, unhappily, was content, for the most 
part, to cherish her old grudges and cling to her old selfish 
isolation. 

Captain Gwynn does not praise too highly Mr. Redmond’s 
speech on August 3rd, 1914—which was not a Tuesday, as he 
says in error, for the House sat on the August Bank Holiday, 
Mr. Redmond’s spontaneous offer of the Nationalist Volunteers 
as a home defence force in co-operation with the Ulster Volun. 
teers, so that the Regular troops might be used elsewhere, wag 
admirable in spirit, and, coming at such a moment, it marked— 
or seemed to mark—the swift transition from the heated quarrels 
of July to the national unity imposed by the imminence of war, 
We shall never cease to regret that Mr. Redmond was unable to 
make good his promises, and that when, in the middle of Sept- 
ember, 1914, he told the Wicklow Volunteers that it was their 
duty to enlist for foreign service against the enemy, his advice 
was almost immediately repudiated by some of the most 
influential leaders of the Nationalist force. Captain Gwynn 
maintains that if Mr. Redmond had been allowed to organize 
the Volunteers in his own way, with arms supplied by the War 
Office, and if the recruiting had been better managed, if the 
Sixteenth Division had been specially officered with Roman 
Catholic Nationalists, if it had been allowed to wear special 
badges, and so on, there might have been a far more enthusiastic 
response to the call for men. We must confess our scepticism ; 
indeed Captain Gwynn does not seem to be convinced by his 
own skilfully marshalled arguments. If the Nationalists had 
understood the danger that confronted both Ireland and Great 
Britain, as well as other civilized lands, they would not have 
needed to be coaxed into enlisting. As Captain Gwynn honestly 
admits, Ulster asked for nothing ; the Ulster Volunteers enlisted 
in thousands without desiring or receiving any special terms, 
Captain Gwynn looks on this with admiration as a shrewd 
political move. But the Ulstermen did not stop to calculate 
political chances in the fervour of their patriotism. The 
Nationalists, for the most part, acted differently. After the 
first few weeks of war, it was evident that Mr. Redmond could 
not control the Nationalist Volunteer executive, and that the 
executive had no intention of carrying out his generous sugges- 
tions of August 3rd, 1914, in the spirit in which he had offered 
them. Captain Gwynn tells us that speakers like himself who 
addressed recruiting meetings had to overcome an intense preju- 
dice against the Army, apart altogether from politics. It is sad 
rather than comic to read his anecdote of the Galway bandmaster 
who regretted that he could not play ““God Save the King” at 
the meeting. “Isn’t it a pity,” he said, “there was three of us 
knew the tune well, but they’ve all gone to the front, and not a 
one of us ever heard it!’’ But Captain Gwynn leaves us to 
infer that the anti-British agitation, rather than ignorance, 
apathy, or prejudice, accounted mainly for the relative failure 
of recruiting in the South and West. Sinn Fein, actively 
assisted by German gold, was rapidly developing its malignant 
activities. Mr. Redmond, according to his biographer, under- 
estimated its power. He did not foresee the rebellion of Easter, 
1916. When, in the following July, he had failed to arrange 
a compromise over Home Rule, based on the exclusion of Ulster, 
“that day really finished the constitutional party and over- 
threw Redmond’s power.” 

Captain Gwynn gives an interesting narrative of the Con- 
vention. It is designed of course to put the blame for the failure 
upon Ulster. Its actual effect is to show that the Convention 
could not have yielded any fruitful result, since Sinn Fein, the 
dominant party, was not represented, while Mr. Redmond could 
not control even the Nationalist representatives. Clearly it 
would have been useless for Ulster to come to terms with Mr. 
Redmond, who no longer had the power to pledge his own party 
to an agreement. We are struck by Captain Gwynn’s naive 
remark that two of the leading Ulster delegates, Sir Alexander 
McDowell and Mr. Pollock, were “‘ new” to him. Sir Alexander 
McDowell, he says, “‘ was to some of us the surprise of that 
assembly, and made us realize how little part we had in Uister 
when the existence of such a man could be an unknown factor 
to us.” Is not that an unconscious admission of the fact—for 
it is a fact—that there are two distinct communities in Ireland, 
sharply divided from one another by race, religion, traditions, 
and interests? When we read Captain Gwynn’s cloquent 
tribute to his late leader, and reflect that in the thirty-seven yea's 
of his political career Mr. Redmond entirely failed to ffect any 
reconciliation or compromise between the Nationalists and 
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Protestant Ulster, we cannot help thinking that Captain Gwynn’s 
admiring phrases—“ grest statesman” and the like—are mis- 
applicd. Captain Gwynn candidly admits that, as we knew, 
Mr. Redmond was better known out of Ireland than within it, 
and that he did not trouble to control the party machine, as 
Parnell had dene, or to study local Irish politics. He was 
reserved, though not dictatorial, with his own followers, who 
nicknamed him “The Chairman.” Ho was an experienced 
Parliament-man and a good platform speaker, But through all 
his long career he showed no power of presenting old problems 
in a new light, and his specch of August 3rd, 1914, remains as 
his one statesmanlike utterance. Captain Gwynn has made 
the best possible case for his old chief, but his very readable 
book is essentially a record of wasted opportunities. 





THE DARDANELLES.* 
GeveraL Cattwett’s valuable study of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign, from a military standpoint, appears opportunely as the 
complement of the Dardanelles Commission’s Report on the 
conduct of the operations. General Callwell has not aimed at 
producing a complete history of the campaign, comparable with 
Mr. Nevinson’s work. His object is to emphasize the strategical 
aspects, and the incidents which had some special tactical 
The Commission, mainly composed of civilians, was 
concerned rather to distribute the blame for a failure. In funda- 
mentals General Callwell agrees with the Commission. ‘“ We 
think,” say the Commissioners, “ that, when it was decided to 
undertake an important military expedition to the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, sufficient consideration was not given to the measures 
necessary to carry out such an expedition with success.” General 
Callwell says very much the same thing :—~ 


interest. 


“Tt is no use mincing matters about the Dardanclles. The 
discomfiture of the Allies in their campaign for the Straits was 
primarily due to their fighting forces having been committed 
to a ticklish adventure without adequate forethought. A 
martial operation of an altogether abnormal kind was under- 
taken without searching investigation of the whole of the factors 
that bore on the contemplated enterprise. Tho plan of campaign 
decided upon at the start—what thero was of it—only dealt 
with a portion of tho project that those responsible for command- 
ing action to proceed had in mind, and it was drawn up on the 
assumption that an entirely novel scheme of making war was 
necessarily going to succeed. Hostilitics between embattled 
nations are too serious a business to be conducted in this hap- 
hazard fashion.” 


Both the Commission and General Callwell refer to the Report 
on the possibility of a naval and military attack on the Dardan- 
elles which was prepared by the General Staff in 1906. That 
Report was strongly adverse to such an offensive. General 
Callwell stated in Monday’s Morning Post that the document was 
withdrawn by the Prime Minister, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
who attached the highest importance to it. However, like 
its authors, the Report of 1906 seems to have been ignored by 
the Government when the time came for considering its lessons. 
The Commissioners are inclined to find fault with the General 
Staff for not preparing a plan of campaign when “ it had become 
apparent in February, 1915, that serious military operations 
might be necessary.’ Gencral Callwell is on firmer ground when 
he points out that the initial mistake was to sanction naval 
operations without first consulting the War Ofiice, inasmuch 
as, if the naval attack failed, it would. greatly increase the 
difficulties of the Army in undertaking ich military operations 
as might be thought necessary.+. dds adds. in a significant 
note :--- 

“The writer can votch for it that the matter was never 
considered jointly by the Naval War Stafi and the General Staff 
at the War Office. Had it been, he is confident that the idea 
ot & purely naval attack, either in the nature of trying to rush 
the passago or in the form that the attack actually took, would 
have been abandoned in deference to the representations that 
the soldiers must have made. Vor the military objections were 
manifest and were overwhelming.” 

It was highly improbable that the Flect could force the 
Dardanelles, overcoming the Turkish guns and howitzers and 
evading the dangers from drifting mines and concealed torpedo- 
tubes on either side of the narrow channel. But if the Fleet had 
achioved the virtually impossible, says General Callwell, “ good- 
ness only knows what would have happened.” There were no 
British troops at hand to occupy the forts and prevent the 
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Turks from returning to their guns as soon as the ships had 
passed. Apparently it was thought by the Cabinet that if the 
British Fleet forced its way into the Sea of Marmora the Turks 
would be seized with panic, that their armies would disperse, 
and that Enver at Constantinople would throw up the sponge. 
Of course such results might have followed. The tension in 
Constantinople was very great at that moment, after the defeats 
in the Caucasus and in Egypt, and before the German victory 
in Galicia had restored confidence in the enemy’s camp. But 
it was safer to assume that the Turk, under German guidance, 
would continue to offer a stubborn resistance. Tho British 
Fleet might then have found itself in a very awkward position, 
isolated in the Sea of Marmora with its only line of retreat 
menaced by hostile guns. Strangely enough, the motive for 
hastily arranging an offensive against Turkey had ceased to 
operate long before the Navy could begin the attack. Russia, 
alarmed at the Turkish invasion of the Caucasus, had asked us 
to make a diversion. But by January 17th Gencral Woronzow 
had smashed three out of the four Turkish corps in and near 
Sarikamish and freed the Caucasus from all danger. Moreover, 
in the first week of February the Turkish attack on the Suez 
Canal was successfully repelled. Thus the Government had no 
need to take precipitate action. They might well have delayed 
the first naval bombardment until the Army was ready to land 
in Gallipoli. 

Gencral Callwell’s discussion of the famous landings at Helles 
and Anzac in April, 1915, and of the lamentable failure at Suvla 
Bay in August, 1915, is of much interest. He tells us that it 
was his official duty in 1906, in the autumn of 1914, and again 
early in 1915 to study the problem of an attack on the Dardanelles. 
He came to the conclusion that the best plan was to land as 
large a force as possible on the beaches north of Gaba Tepe, 
where the Australians and New Zealanders gained a footing. 
He would have left Helles severely alone. At Gaba Tepe the 
Turks undoubtedly expected an attack. But 
forces thrown ashore on a wide front north of that headland 
could have outflanked the enemy and established themselves 
securely on the hills within a few miles of the Narrows. The 
Australians and New Zealanders were not strong cnough to 
thrust the enemy off the hills. But the whole expeditionary 
force, rightly handled, might have done so. Moreover, had it 
landed on the outer or western side of the peninsula it would 
not have been harassed, as the Helles force was, by persistent 
five from the Asiatic coast. Laymen may be permitted to wonder 
why the conclusions of the General Staff, based on a careful 
study of the topography of Gallipoli, were wholly disregarded 
at the moment when they might have been of priceless value. 
It is now clear that the Gencral Staff's plan would have beca 
more promising and less costly than the scheme actually adopted. 
The landing of August 7th, 1915, at Suvla, combined with the 
Anzac assault on Sari Bair, was in effect a belated attempt to 
carry out the General Staff's idea. The Suvla affair might well 
have been a decisive success but for grave defects of leading. 
General Callwell shows that the few Turks in the district were 
not strongly reinforced till late in the second day after the land- 
ing. Nevertheless our were not pushed forward 
promptly and vigorously to scize the commanding hills, and thus 
the great opportunity was wasted. The author thinks that, 
apart from the muddle about water, one contributing cause of 
the failure’ was the excessive secrecy maintained by the com- 
manders. “The regimental officers and troops in the 11th 
Division, when they set foot on shore, had no delinite conception 
of what they were about to do or of what they were being called 
upon to face.” Had they been given instructions as soon as 
the transports left Imbros, the regimental officers would have 
displayed the initiative characteristic of British soldicrs as soon 
as they landed. ‘For God's sake, push on,” was indeed the 
only order that the Suvla divisions needed. Unhappily they 
did not receive it till the favourable moment had passed. Mis- 
fortune dogged our armies in those unhappy days. General 
Callwell is convinced that the fatal salvo of accurately placed 
shells which blasted the 6th Gurkhas and the 6th South Lan- 
cashires off the dominating ridge close to Chanak Bair on August 
9th came from British h not ni 
guns. But for these high explosives the ridge might 
held, and the whole mass of Sari Bair might have been won. 
It must be remembered, however, that the success of a well- 
planned campaign should not depend upon luck. There was 
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SAMUEL BUTLER.* 

Tue title-page of this monumental biography runs: “ Samuel 
Butler, Author of Erewhon,” and Mr. Festing Jones is probably 
right in singling out that strange and brilliant satire as Butler’s 
best claim to immortality. In the touching letter of farewell to 
Mr. and Mrs. Fuller Maitland written shortly before his death 
Butler says: “ You will not forget the pretty roundness of my 
literary career! a Erewhon w Erewhon Revisited.” Yet there 
were moments when he cursed the success of Hrewhon as an 
incubus and compared it unfavourably with his other and less 
popular works. This was probably because the wrong people 
admired it, or because he quarrelled with the people who admired 
it in the right way. At other times he recognized in Erewhon 
the germ of all his philosophy : and if he were alive now would be 
delighted to find that Bolshevik poetryf realizes with such 
curious fidelity his predictions of the worship of the Machine. 
In between this Alpha and Omega Butler was engaged in a 
scries of controversies with orthodox theologians, men of science 
(whom he disliked if possible even more), art critics, classical 
and Shakespearean scholars. In the year of his death he wrote 
that he was “ profoundly thankful” to say that he had becn 
“throughout in a very solitary Ishmaelitish position,” because 
he never wrote on any subject “unless he believed that the 
authorities on it were hopelessly wrong.” This position, as he 
put it in another ictter written a little carlicr, 

“involves as @ necessary consequence, that every book I write 
runs counter to the men who are in possession of the field; 
hence I am always in hot water, and | doubt whether any ono 
of our English writers is in much worse odour with the reviewers 
than I am. I cannot help this; but the completo isolation, 
or worse than isolation, in which I stand robs me of all power 
to do a good turn to any ono else, however much I might wish 
to do so.” 

In the last sentence Butler belittles himself. Within the limited 
circle of those who shared his views, Butler was capable not only 
of helpful gencrosity—sometimes misplaced owing to his de- 
feetive judgment of character-—but of inspiring faithful love and 
devotion amongst his disciples and friends. But to imply, 
as he does, that his isolation was the result of honest conviction, 
and was aggravated by something like a conspiracy on the part 
of those who had the car of the public, is to beg a good deal of 
the question. So far from being unable to help his isolation, 
he hugged it at every turn. Sir Edward Cook has recently 
observed that though the quarrels of authors bulk largely in 
our literary annals, English letters abound in the high art of 
praise. There is less of it in the writings of Butler than in 
those of any other man of genius. He had one divinity, Handel ; 
and three idols, Giovani Bellini, Homer (or the lady who wrote 
the Odyssey), and Shakespeare; the rest are subjected, with 
occasional admissions and concessions, to one continuous stream 
of disparagement or dislike. Where this view was founded on 
familiarity with their works, it is entitled to respect or acqui- 
escence. But three times out of four it was founded on ignorance 
reinforced by personal prejudice. As a good classical scholar— 
he was twelfth in the Cambridge Tripos—he was free to say that 
Plato had “no message” for him. But his knowledge of 
Milton, whom he disliked, was based on school impositions. 
“IT have never read,” ho wrote to the present Laureate in 1900, 
“and never, I am afraid, shall read, a line of Keats or Shelley 
or Coleridge or Wordsworth except such extracts as I oceasion- 
ally see in Royal Academy catalogues. I have read The Idylls 
ofthe King and I do not like them. I have never read a word of 
Browning--save as above.” In Alps and Sanctuaries —one of 
his most delightful books-~-he originally wrote: “ As for the 
old masters, the better plan would be never to look at one of 
them, and to consign Raffaclle, along with Socrates, Virgil, 
Marcus Aurclius Antoninus, Goethe, Beethoven and another, 
to limbo, as the Seven Humbugs of Christendom.” Subsequently 
he struck out Socrates and Virgil and substituted Plato and 
Dante. “Blake was no good because he Icarnt Italian at over 
sixty in order to read Dante, and we know Dante was no good 
because he was so fond of Virgil, and Virgil was no good because 
Tennyson ran him, and as for Tennyson—well, Tennyson goes 
without saying.” He saw nothing in Balzac or Charlotte Bronté 
or George Eliot, was repelled by Rossetti, disliked and distrusted 
Lord Morley, and disliked Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes extremely. 
He had no use for Meredith, but then Meredith as reader to 
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Messrs. Chapman and Hall had turned down Erewhon. Ho 
dismisses FitzGerald as “a most amiable man of very average 
ability who once made a great hit which he could not liye up 
to,” and admits, in 1900, that he had never read Omar Khayyam; 
the Letters he found “fearfully and uninterestingly mono. 
tonous.” Instances of this almost endless dispraise might be 
multiplied ad nauseam, but the classical example is to be found 
in his attitude towards Lamb, whom he appears never to have 
even liked, but who fell irrevocably into disgrace because Canoy 
Ainger edited him. (One shudders to think what would hays 
happened if Dr. Arnold or Dean Stanley or any other of hig 
especial béles noires had praised Bellini or Handel.) 

This dislike of Lamb, confirmed by so extraordinary a motive, 
can only be explained by some strange twist of inhuman 
perversity. Butler loved the Odyssey, yet he singles out 
for hostile comment the episode of the dog Argus, which 
has moved the tears of gentle readers in all ages. His 
friendship with two of his most intimate friends was shaken 
by their marriage, “of which he always spoke as Edward 
Overton speaks of it in The Way of All Flesh . . . but, of 
course, in real life exceptional cases arose, and he was unable 
to put his theories strictly into practice.” When all allowances 
are made for the harshness, even the cruelty, of his bringing-up, 
and the narrow-minded pietism of his parents, the fact remains 
that Butler exacted a terrible revenge on those who were nearest 
to him. The sin of Ham is not an agreeable offence, and it 
has probably never been committed so thoroughly in the literary 
form as in The Way of All Flesh. It was an unequal contest, 
for his family were denied the gifts of expression. Yet if 
their side of the story were ever fully told, as it never will be, 
we can imagine that a good deal might be said on behalf of 
their distrust of one who rarely had a good word to say of any 
other author or public character, man of science, theologian, 
or scholar. Even Pope, the greatest modern master of deui- 
gration, drew the line at his relations. 

Critical opinion is greatly divided over The Way of All Flesh. 
Some regard it as a great novel; others, neither squeamish nor 
prejudiced, find it hard to read. It is certainly a remarkable 
“human document,” but the method of its composition, as 
revealed in these pages, does not strengthen its claim to be 
regarded as a work of creative imagination. Most of the 
characters are photographs. Alethea was admittedly drawn 
from Miss Savage, who is the heroine of this biography, and whose 
letters excel Butler’s in their spontaneous brilliance and vivacity. 
Lame, plain, and hampered by chronic ill-health, earning her 
living as a governess, this most gallant lady was Butler’s Egeria 
and best critic for many years. We gather that she loved and 
would have married him, but marriage was not for Butler. 
He admired her greatly, but sho bored him. Yet her memory 
haunted him for tho rest of his life, and his remorse found vent 
in two remarkable sonnets which, with the fine but hopeless 
sonnet on Immortality, give the lie to Butler’s statement that 
he was a man of prose. He was certainly a master of prose, 
lucid, easy, and on occasion eloquent, but he was not incapable 
of shining moments in verse. The famous ironic Psalm of 
Montreal first appeared in print in the Spectator, with the 
consent of Butler, Matthew Arnold having shown it to Mr. 
Hutton. The Spectator then and always stood to Butler for 
all that was canting and despicable, though he admitted that 
the review of Erewhon in the Spectator, together with that in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ at once lifted the book into the position 
which, with all its faults, it has maintained.” Mr. Festing 
Jones tells us that Butler greatly objected to being lionized ; but 
what he objected to even more was being passed over in silence— 
even by the Guardian. We doubt, however, whether he could 
have emulated the candour of Dr. Johnson at Edinburgh. “Sir,” 
he said to Boswell, “we have been harassed by invitations.” 
Boswell acquiesced. “Ay, Sir,’ Johnson replied, “ but how 
much worse would it havo been if we had been neglected.” 

; and 


The mention of Boswell suggests inevitable comparison 


contrasts. Mr. Festing Jones is 2 faithful, devoted, and minuto 
biographer. He spares us nothing, even to the number of times 
Butler brushed his hair before he went to bed. He gives us his 


own family history and his portrait. There is much less in 
Boswell that we could wish away, for Boswell’s details, even 
when trivial, are never tedious and nearly always illuminating. 
Moreover, Boswell was no assexfator. He was always ready to 
play a part, to play the buffoon if need be, in order to draw ” 
Johnson and sect the powerful machine of his mind working. 
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And he was not afraid on occasion of standing up to the Doctor. 
His attitude was not wanting in critical and even judicial detach- 
mont, and his own individuality emorges distinctly and clearly 
from that of his hero, Mr. Festing Jones's individuality is so 
absorbed in Butler’s that he is little more than a sympathetic 
echo. He is never fulsome; he faithfully notes Butler’s incon- 
sistencies and admissions, but he rarely expresses an opinion 
approaching disapproval in his own person, even when quoting 
3utler was not a great 
man in the sense in which Johnson or Scott was great, because 
ho lacked both reverence and magnanimity. But a man does 
not need to be great to be an interesting subject for biography, 
though an interesting biography, as this undoubtedly is, does 
not always conduce to the fame and honour of the subject. 
It has been reserved for an honest and devoted disciple to reveal 
with devastating candour the unlovely aspects of a strangely 
mixed, richly endowed, but unhappy nature, whose least admir- 
able works have since his death been accepted as a gospel by 
mutinous and extreme Modernists, the assailants of established 
reputations, literary st undards and traditions, and of parental 


the most perverse or malicious sayings. 


control. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA.* 
Ir is, we may be allowed to hope, a proof of the imperturbable 
progress of India under British rule that the three older Uni- 
versities of India, at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, were in turn 
incorporated in January, July, and September of 1857, the 
fateful year of the Mutiny. All three were founded on the 
model of the University of London, as it was then constituted. 
They were then merely institutions for examining candidates 
for degrecs and for conferring degrees, though they had the 
power of influencing the already existing colleges and schools 
by prescribing text-books and standards of instruction, and, 
of course, by means of the:r examinations. The examinations 
have, till late years, been conducted for the most part in 
the English language, not always efficiently taught in the 
institutions which feed the 





overcrowded and understaffed 
Universities. 
reading for University examinations has (especially in the 
The population of Bengal 
United Kingdom-—about 


last twenty years) been portentous. 
is almost exactly that of the 
45,000,000 :— 

“By a curious coincidence,” the Report before us adde, 

“the number of students preparing for University degrees is 
almost tho same—about 26,000. But since in Bengal only 
about one in ten of tho population can read and write, the 
proportion of the educated classes of Bengal who are taking 
full-time University courses is almost ten times as groat as in 
the United Kingdom.” 
Not only is the number of undergraduates ten times as great 
in proportion to the literate population, but nearly all of them 
are following purely literary courses. Law alone of the pro- 
fessional subjects of study has a large following. Medical 
students are few compared with our own, students of engineering 
aro “very few,” students of teaching are “ extraordinarily 
few,” and there are practically no students of technical science, 
80 that the scientific industries of Bengal, mostly founded by 
British energy and capital, mainly draw their experts from 
this country. ‘‘ The great majority ” of the students, it secms 
“(over 22,000 out of 26,000), pursue purely literary courses 
which do not fit them for any but administrative, clerical, 
teaching, and (indirect!y) legal careers.” Such, manifestly, 
was not the intention of the founders of the most populous 
University in the Empire. There are other drawbacks, more 
or less incidental to the over-swollen crowd of students and the 
lack of control over the teaching administered to them. It 
is not surprising that a Commission should at last have been 
appointed to suggest a reconstruction and remedics. 

It is, of course, wholly impossible to attempt even the barest 
Summary of five stout volumes in the space at our disposal. 
We can only heartily recommend the careful perusal of them 
by all who are interested in the problems of University education 
in any part of the world. The Report is admirably written, 
and still more admirably arranged. We must draw special 
attention to the skill with which, in the body of the Report 
itself, excerpts from relevant portions of the evidence submitted 
to the Commissioners have been included so as to show that 
't 18 not the administration only, or the Indian Education 
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Department, that is dissatisfied, but educated Bengalis them- 
selves. Tor this feature of the Report we may be permitted 
to congratulate the Secretary of the Commission. 

On two features of the education of Bengal, typical of that 
of India at large, we venture to make a passing comment. 
One is the extraordinary inefficiency of the secondary teaching 
in India. No one can doubt that this is largely due to the 
fact that instruction is for the most part imparted in a foreign 
language, ill pronounced and often ill understood by the teachers 
themselves, few of whom, in outlying schools at least, can 
think in English, and must needs translate their thought as 
they teach, or borrow at once thought and expression from 
English books. Can we wonder that Bengal has for fifty years 
been reproached as the chosen bhadrisana of undigested 
cramming, of unintelligent learning by heart, of parrot-like 
repetition of phrases having little mcaning for the speaker ? 

It is interesting to find that the remedy suggested on this 
point by the Commission has been borrowed by them from the 
University of Mysore, the youngest of Indian Universities, 
and one that provides for the needs of a great Native State. 
There it was speedily found, as has long been evident at the 
older Universities in India, that great part of the University 
course was wasted in imparting clen 


encary 


instru tion which 
acquired at school. Mysore 
so organized six of its best schools that they can perform 
part of the work hitherto included 


the 


should have been has already 


in University courses. 
Commissioners recommend the 


creation of Intermediate Colleges for lad: 


Following this precedent, 
between sixteen and 
cighteen years of age:— 

*““About two-thirds [of students whose homes are not in 
Calcutta] are young boys in the intermediate stage, whose 
needa could quite well be met, and ought to be met, noarer 
their homes. It is they who, in the main, produce the residential 
problem which forms so great a difliculty in Calcutta; and the 
attempt to prov conditions of life for them involves 
an imimense outlay which might be far more profitably expended 
in meeting their needs nearer home.”’ 

It is necdless to enlarge on the dangers which beset adolescents 
from agricultural into the 
temptations and dissipations of the great cosmopolitan city 
which Calcutta has now become. They are, as one Brahmin 
witness says, ‘‘ removed from wholesome home atmosphere and 
healthy country life.’ This is a grievance which can be both 








» decent 


quiet villages when plunged 


| easily and cheaply remedied, if anything can now be cheap. 


The other point which calls for a brief comment is one which 
does not fall within the purview of the Commission’s inquiry, 
but arises directly out of it. One result of the small value of 
Indian academical degrees is that Indian students are compelled 
to cross the seas in daily growing numbers to seck admission 
to our own congested Universities. Theorctically, there is an 
advantage in compelling Indian youth to take a part in English 
social and academical life. In practice, however—and Indian 
parents have not been slow to note this—Indians are now 60 
numerous at British Universities that they form a socicty 
apart. They mix very slightly, if at all, with British contem- 
poraries. Their experience of social life here is confined to an 


OL SOC 
undesirable familiarity with lodging-house-keepers and their 





daughters. As a tinguished Indian now in this country 
earnestly said the other day, “the most determined and 
1 is 


the Indian lads 
No one who has 
any sane and sound Imperial sentiment will doubt that here 


dangerous enemies of British rule in India are 


who are educated in your own Universitic 
is a very scrious evil. 
We know that there have always been a few (lamentably 
few) Indian students who have succes the 
obstacles (usually trifling enough) which prevent them from 
taking a full share in the social and intellectual activities of 
their British fellow-students. If Indian parents desire that 
their sous in England should follow this example, they should 
insist that, if their boys fail to find their proper place in British 
academic life, the parents should promptly be informed of 
that fact, and be asked to remove their sons. Indian degrees 
should, as speedily as possible, be made the equivalent of British 
degrees, and students coming to the United Kingdom should 
come chiefly in order to share in and enjoy Luropean social 
life. This, of course, docs not apply to advanced students 
who sail for Europe in order to prosecute branches of research 
for which India cannot provide facilities. More than this, 
Indian Universities ought, in their turn, to provide oppor- 
tunities for research by Europeans in philological and 
antiquarian studies which can be carried out only in India. 


There would seem to be only one remedy. 


fully overcome 
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SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY.* 
Unper this title Mr. Lawrence Weaver treats of what might be 
called the “ upper-middling ” sort of houses, though they range 
from the studio-cottage up to the admirable lesser country 
houses with which Country Life has made us gratefully familiar. 
Over three dozen houses are fully described and illustrated in 
as many chapters, each house giving proof of an ability and 
sensibility in its designer that make one regretful indeed that 
such talent can, at present, have so little opportunity. Country 
Life has gradually attained to the position of arbiter in matters 
of architectural taste, a tribune before which the architects of 
the day are tried on the best of evidence—that of their works. 
Those whose work forms the thesis of Mr. Weaver's instructive 
discourse are the survivors of this ordeal, and represent 
what is best and most promising in current English domestic 
architecture. 

A useful précis of chapters is given at the beginning of the 
book, the following being typical :— 
Introduction.—‘ Architect and 


client. Fees and = service. 


A recent change in R.L.B.A. scale. Six per cent. The valuo 
of models, Examples in virious materials. Subsoils «nd 
Architects’ advice thereon, Architects and the public. Tho 


War and house design.” 

Chap. xvii.— ‘The word of the eyewitness. Mr. Harold 
Beghie takes up the parable. How Mr. Morley Horder solved 
his problems. Life without servants. Labour-saving devices. 
A little oratory.” 

Chap. xxii.—* Our architectural debt to Italy. Expression 
of the classical spirit in small domestie work. Carlyle’s comment 
on Wren. Sir Ecdbward Lutyens power of mingling repose with 
variousness.” 

Chap. wxexiii.—* Architectural education and the housing 
of the future. Mr. Robert Atkinson on the logie of architecture. 
Concerning big halls and staircases. A phrase of Emerson on 
‘Happy Hits.’ Corrected by another from Sir Reginald Blom- 
field.” 


In his Preface Mr. Weaver asks and answers an interesting 
question that is now being widely canvassed :— 

“Tt is permissible to wonder what manner of houses will be 
ilustrated in a book similar to this, published twenty years hence. 
Will the present upheaval ef social life make an indelible mark 
on domestic architecture and chiunge the character of our country 
houses as it is changing our national policies 2? Will the shortage 
of cortain materials and new construetive methods have any 
marke i effect on design? Loin inclined to doubt it. Town 
architecture moist be affectod towards a more extended com- 
munal life, and in country houses the use will grow of every 
device that will make their owners less dependent on tho service 
of others. In the field of pure design, the tendency to rely on 
classical qualities rather than on picturesqueness is likely to 
develop rapidly. But a new method of design is incredible, 
simply because it is not feasible. We had our misfortunes a few 
years ago in that pursuit, but even before tho war the ‘ New 
Art’ which pleased Germany and Austria so vastly was ‘ dead 
and demned’ in Great Britain. It is far more likely that we 
shall signify our essential sympathy with Latin culture by 
developing a national school of design inspired by a classical 
spirit. If its quality is akin to austerity, that will only be in 
accord with tho sacrifices we havo made and the burdens we 
shall long bear.” 

Just now, however, we are not so much exercised as to what 
style we shall adopt for the building of our new home, as how 
we can set about building at all, in the face of present difficulties. 
In view of the new hopes that have been aroused by the intro- 
duction of Pisé building into this country, Mr. Weaver's question 
may be ultimately answered in a way that few, as yet, deem 
possible, 


A FRENCH VIEW OF IRELAND.+ 
We commended M. Escouflaire’s accurate and spivited littlo 
book on treland when it appeared in French last winter. We aro 
glad to see that it has been translated. M. Escouflaive is one of 
the few foreigners who have taken the trouble to study the Irish 
question, instead of accepting at their face-value the theatrical 
assertions of Nationalists and Sinn Feiners. His inquiries have 
naturally led him to conclude that “the Irish question is an 
international imposture,’ and that Ireland is in no senso 
“oppressed” by Great Britain. He surveys Irish history and finds 
that Ivcland’s religious and economic grievances have long since 
been removed. He comments ironically on Mr. Dillon’s suc- 
cessful endeavours to wreck the policy of conciliation after 1903, 
lest Ireland should be deprived of a political grievance. To tho 


(Second Series.) By Tawrence Weaver, 
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Ls 
logical mind of a Frenchman the conduct of the Nationalists 
throughout the war scoms selfish in the extreme, and that of 
the Sinn Feiners treasonable. M. Escouflaire describes the 
Sinn Fein revolt of Easter, 1916, and remarks bitterly that 
“what Pearse was asking these rebels to do was nothing lesg 
than to stab us in the back when our fate was in the balance at 
Verdun, and when our soldiers were writing in their blood at 
Vaux and Donawnont the most heroic page in the history of 
France.” M. Escouflaire cannot excuse the Trish for hy Iping 
the German enemy. He is not taken in by the sentimental 
nonsense of the Nationalists, and he says again and again that 
Ulster is right in not letting herself be deccived. He prodicts 
that “English Governments will still try to content Ireland 
with Home Rule in one form or another, with which no one will 
ever be satisfied.” Or they may “ Give Home Rule to Romay 
Catholic Ireland. Exclude the North-East of Ulster. Define 
clearly military, economic, and political safeguards, without 
which the Empire cannot exist or she will go to her doom, 
Ireland would be dissatisfied with this régime; that I need 
hardly say. There will be nothing to be done but let her howl,” 
M. Escouflaire answers tho charge that we have failed to govern 
Ireland by the neat retort: “ Does not the very fact that they 
[the British] have succeeded everywhere elso show that they are 
not primarily responsible for the Trish muddle?” His ‘well. 
informed little book deserves to be widely read here and iy 
Ireland and overseas. 

MOUNTAIN ECHOES.* 

Tur architecturally minded are apt to class the rock garden with 
the grcenhouse, and to long to consign them both to bottomless 
perdition. Both are so often allowed to interrupt the scheme 
of an otherwise fine formal garden, and both absorb labour and 
money that might be spent upon vistas, terraces, groves, and 
obelisks. But surely this condemnation is unjust. Cannot 
some inspired follower of Repton contrive to fit a rock garden 
comfortably into a formal scheme ? Ruins, even Gothic ruins, 
are admitted by the most severe. Might not the judicious 
addition of a broken column, a ruined arch, or a lichen-grown 
urn serve to chaperon the “ shocking naturalism ” of an ordinary 
rock garden? For with all due respect to our modern Le 
Notres, no one who has ever Joved the austere beauties of the 
mountains can ever again sce Alpine flowers—gentian and acouite 
and anemone—without a thrill of pleasure, even if they are 
grown in the ordinary, dreary type of rock garden and 
overshadowed by the usual forest of tin labels. The mountain- 
lover will take the pleasure in a rock garden that the musician 
takes in hearing the overt ure to Die Zauherfléte played on the 
gramophone, and this is to some extent how Mr. Reginald Farrer, 
the author of the present exhaustive and authoritative book, 
seems to view his subject. He is an immensely keen and 
expert horticulturist and a learned botanist, but before all 
he is a traveller, and, as he tells us in the little “ Foreword,” 
corrected his two big volumes for the press at Lanchou-fu, 
Kansu, in China; whilo he appears to be familiar with the 
glaciers and moraines of every mountain chain in the five 
continents. 

Till Mr. Farrer compiled his present work there seems to have 
been no authoritative book of reference upon the names of rock 
plants. Consequently the nurseryman’s catalogues have been 
full of pitfalls :— 

“Even if a beautiful plant be fully deseribed and sold to the 
enthusiast under one name, how is he to be sure that it has 4 
right to bear it, how is he to be sure that next year tho same 
plant will not again be sold to him at a still higher price, and 
under a still stranger name?.. . This book has aimed at 
getting back to the genuine original specific namo for every 
species, 60 that theso may never again appear disguised 48 
novelties in the same list that also contains their more commo, 
superseded name. On this matter research final; Primula 
Viscosa, All., 1785, rests on bed-rock, and is for ever an un- 
changeable monuwmentum aere perennius : so far as in me lies and 
the power of study can avail, L have done my best to ascertain 
these uliimate naimes, once and for all, and put them into the 
hends of all such as desire correctness and tho avoidance of 
expensive delusions.” 

Mr. Farrer has taken great pains to make his descriptions 
of plants comprehensible to those who are not familiar with 
botanical terms, and generally to make his book readable 
without taking away its character as a learned work of 
reference. 


® The English Rock Garden. By Reginald Tarrr. 2 vols. London: T. ©. 
and b, ©. Jack, [23 3s, net.) 
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FICTION. 


TRUE LOVE.* 

Mr. Monknovse’s new book is at once a picture of intellectual 
society in a great provincial city and a war problem novel. The 
action is mainly concentrated in two foci—a leading newspaper 
office and a repertory theatre; and as the name of the city is 
given, it is not difficult to trace the originals of some of the 
characters. But in so far as the element of portrait fiction 
enters into the story, Mr. Monkhouse handles his prototypes 
generously and discreetly. True Love is only incidentally a 
roman & clef; the principal characters are imaginary, and the 
situation which lends its peculiar poignancy to the plot might 
have arisen in London or twenty other citics in the United 
Kingdom. 

Geoffrey Arden, the hero, when we first make his acquaintance 
is at the dividing of the ways. He belongs to both camps— 
journalistic and dramatic—and his final choice of a career seems 
to depend on the reception of his new play. In the course of 
rehearsal and production he falls in love with his principal lady, 
Miss Sibyl Drew, but docs not propose to her until war has 
been declared, and he has decided to enlist—only to be met with 
Sibyl’s frank avowal that she is a German, and that her father 
was a criminal, convicted of embezzlement, and a suicide. She 
had come as a child to England with her mother, long since dead, 
who had supported herself by giving music lessons. As a mere 
matter of probability, the successful covering up of her traces— 
for she had changed her name twice—is unlikely, especially in 
the theatrical profession. More than that, she is endowed with 
a variety of qualities caleulated to put people off the scent— 
elegance, distinction of appearance, refinement of mind. There 
is, in short, nothing characteristically Teutonic about her at all 
—nothing that might have been expected from her antecedents, 
Yet though she loved and admired England and spoke of jicrsclf 

s ‘half English,” she could not forswear her allegiance to the 
land of her birth. She did not want cither side to win; while 
Geoffrey, artist and idealist, hating war and all its ways, had 
gradually come to the conviction that we must either conquer 
or go under. He would not withdraw after her avowal, partly 
from chivalry but mainly because he loved her. And Sibyl 
was content that he should fight for his country, if she might be 
free in her soul. The way out of the impasse is found in her 
“great idea” : 


‘Wo eannot agree. We must not agree. Not entirely. 
You shall be English. And Iam partly English too. But I am 


Listen with sympathy. You shall champion your 
We must be gencrous with one another and 
help one another. That means that you must help me. You 
ean overcome me in argument but you must not. You must 
think of things that Loughttosay I could admire the “nglish 
tremendously if they would not always be saying that we are 


German. 
nation, I mine. 


base and cruel. De you! ow ihat in Germany they say that 
a “8 y 2 a y 83) 

of you? And it’s true of us, you'll say? Then say it com- 

passionately, Geoffrey. Pity me. Cannot wo be chivalrous 


enemies and lovers too ?”’ 


un 3 


of 


The sequel describes the working out of this strange barg: 
the tragie strain put upon both parties to it, the loyalty 
Geoffrey's friends and his devoted sister Mary, a logical, 
rately truthful, yet most unselfish woman. Trials multiply at 
every turn. The news of the ‘ Lusitania’ arrives at the 
beginning of the honeymoon, and to the mingled exultation and 
horror experienced by added the 
torment of hearing of his wife's sufferings at the hands of alien- 
hunters and spy-maniacs. Indeed, it is he who in the long run 
is the more or tempted to break his bargain and invert 
Lovelace’s ma The last word in their correspondence 
left to Sibyl, and we can only guess how far it nerved him for the 
final ordeal. But the bargain holds, though the double tragedy 
disclosed in the epilogue may be regarded by some as a Gordian 
d to avoid its further testing. JZrue Love is an 
interc sting and painfully engrossing story, in which the author 
practises a most artistic self-cffacement. It is, however, 
to the criticism that the special force of its appeal to the 
and compassionate reader is largely due to the exceptional 
tireumstanees of the heroine’s life and the exceptional refine- 
ment and delicacy of her character. Hard cases make bad 
iaw; and inevitable tragedy is not based on abnormal types. 
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Geoffrey in the trenches is 
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Reapasie Novers.—The Further Side of the Door. By the 
Author of The Pointing Man. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.) 


° True ‘Lev. 





By Allan Monkhouse, London; Collins, [7s, net.) 








The story of an officer, gravely disfigured in the war, who takes 
a lonely house in Ireland to escape from the friends who had 
known him before he was wounded. The mystery of his being 
haunted by the ghost of an Irish beauty is explained in the final 
chapters.——Mona-Lisa-Nobody. By Aimée Bond. (Her- 
bert Jenkins. 9d. net.)—The rather hackneyed Quartier 
Latin is the scene of most of this story, which deals with the 
struggle of a young girl trying to carn her living by journalism. 
——The Tidal Wave. By Ethel M. Dell. (¢ ‘assell. 7s. net.)— 
A collection of short stories which will no doubt be enjoyed by 
the admirers of this author’s works. 





GIFT : BOOKS. 
a 

STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Mr. L. Corr Connrorp has written a pleasant and witty story, 
The Fairy Man (Dent, 6s. net), in which by supernatural agency 
the prosaic houscholds of a poor London clerk and his rich 
employer are whirled into the Middle Ages for a few hours and 
back again. The adventure is treated lightly and whimsically. 
Mr. Cornford is too good an artist to spoil the effect by elabor- 
ating the details. The close of the story, in which the poor 
clerk is rescued from starvation and given a post on a new 
journal, is more familiar and less convincing. But it is an 
achievement to have written so good a modern fairy-tale. —— 
Mr. Desmond Coke’s Youth, Youth / illustrated by Mr. H. Mf. Brock 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d. net), is a capital set of school stories 
by @ practised hand. We like especially “‘ The Crown Prince.” 
A humble youth named Jubb was suspected of being a foreign 
Prince incognito, His snobbish schoolfellows alternately feasted 
him with chocolates and kicked him so that they might boast 
of having assaulted a Prince. The injured Jubb protested that 
he was only Jubb and nothing more. In the end, it was found 
that the Prince had gone to another school. Masters and boys 
then turned on Jubb and accused him of deceiving them by his 
denials, It is an amusing and not impossible situation. Mr, 
Coke makes fun of masters as well as boys, but he enlivens the 
well-worn themes by his spirited style. 

Writers of stories about the war labour under a disadvantage, 
for the truth is stranger and more thrilling than any fiction, 
especially in regard to air fighting. Still, some of the experienced 
authors of stories for young people have produced readable 
books. One of tho best that we have seen is Deville MeKeene, 
the British Ace, by Rowland Walker (Partridge, 3s. 6d. 


33. net), 
which is an ingenious and amusing romance of aa airman 


who 


isalsoaspy. His unusual—we will not say incre: vere exploits 
are told with much spirit—-—-Winning His Wings, by Percy F. 
Westerman (Blackie, 5s, net), is well written, but the hero is 


perhaps a little too versatile, as he is employed in coastal motor- 
boats as well as in aeroplanes and also has something to do 
with tanks. It is a lively yarn.——-Lhe threo young 

who figure in Wit tive Phi ve, by Licutcnant 


airmen 


h ihe Allies tot Colonel 


F. §. Brereton (same publishers and price), effect a clever escape 
from captivity behind the German lines This part of the 
story is skilfully told ; their chase of two German spies is related 
at excessive length.—-Por Englund’s Honour, by Albert Lee 


(Morgan and Scott, 7s. 6d. net), is a somewhat matter-of-fact 
story, mainly of the Macedonian front, with surprising episodes 
that are told too hastily to gain their full effect Young 
readers who like plenty of incident w ill find it here ; a * U °-b 
is trapped in -_ first fifty pages, and that is a mere b 
Sir Henry Newbolt treats of peaceful but none the | 


adventure in The Book of the Long Trad (Longmans, 





wKLL 
vinving, 
3 thrilling 


73. Od. net). 





Franklin’s Polar voyage, Durton’s daring trip to Mecea, Livin 

stone’s and Stanley Ramtec in Africa, the last march of 
Burke and Wills in the \ustralian desert, Sir Francis Young 
husband’s Tibetan explorations and the advance to Lhasa, 
Captain Scott’s fatal expedition to the South Pole, and Mr. 
Wollaston’s surprising experiences in New Guinca are admirably 
desciibed in successive chapters of this pleasant book. There are 


numerous illustrations, 

Mr. Kipling’s delightful reconstructions of the past have evi- 
dently inspired Mr. A. Boyd Scott’s interesting little 
The East of Arran (Paisley : 3s. 6d. net), which s¢ 
“to have old Arran live again in the minds and imaginations 
of young people.” The author, alternating and 
es story, ’ deals with successive cpochs in the history of the island, 
There is a touch of sly humour in the arrangement which puts 
the age of the fairics later than the wars of independence. The 
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charming superstition indeed lingers still. Mr. Boyd Scott's 
tales of the prehistoric tribes who fought to the death and of 
the good St. Molaiso who lived on Holy Island are told with 
great spirit, and he ends of course with a good smuggling yarn. 
The book is illustrated with some very thoughtful and sensitive 
drawings by Mr. D. H. Rudd, who is in evident sympathy with 
the author. 

Mr. Herbert Strang’s The Blue Raider (Milford, 5s, net) is an 
ingenious and amusing story of a small band of English sailors, 
shipwrecked in New Guinea, who are harassed by cannibals 
and by the crew of a German raider. Mr. Strang’s merit lies in 
the skilful elaboration of a few incidents. This story, which is 
quite ere — is a good example of his style.-—-—Captain Charles 
Gilson’s On Secret Service (same publisher and price) is con- 
cerned with a gang of German spies 
signalling to Zeppelins, and with the detectives who run them to 
earth. The chase is described with much spirit. Mr. Daniel 
Wansborough is a detective of whom: we should like to hear 
more.—-—Lost Island, by H. P. Holt and R. H. Barbour (Harrap, 
6s. net), has nothing to do with the war. It is an attractive 
story of the South Seas, told with a good deal of humour. A 
hunt for a lost treasure in competition with an unscrupulous 
rival is the motive of the story, but we prefer the chapters de. 
scribing the life aboard ship———Mr. Hylton Cleaver’s Brother 

Mine and the collection of short stories called The Harley 
First Eleven (Milford, 5s. net cach) are well written and amusing 
hooks about school life. We like the story, called “A Pair of 
Swifts,” about some unscrupulous twins who contrived to win 
a cross-country race by dividing the course between them, so 
that the Spicer who started was not the Spicer who finished. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Tx The Arkansaw Bear Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine tells a delight- 
ful story that goes with a swing from the first meeting of the 
little boy called Bosephus and the big bear called Horatio— 

Oh! ‘twas down in the woods of the Arkansaw, 

And the night was cloudy, and the wind was raw, 

And he didn’t have a bed and he didn’t have a bite, 

And if he hadn't fiddled, he'd a travelled all night "— 
antil this pair of friends decide to give up their wandering life, 
and settle down together at school—~ 

Tor the boy became the teacher of this kind and gentle creature, 

Who was faithful in his friendship and watchful in his care. 

And they travelled on for ever, and they'll never, never sever, 

Boscephus and the fiddle and the Old—Black—Bear.” 

Now this bear is exactly what a bear ia a child’s book ought to 
be. His endearing qualities are put into relief and made doubly 
attractive by more than a spice of original wickedness, and the 
nuthor shows his knowledge of animal characteristics by giving 
Horatio that curious, almest uncanny persistency so constantly 
shown by all sorts of creatures in their efforts to overcome any 
obstacles that interfere with their wishes. In this case the wish 
was often for a particular sort of meal, sometimes of honey and 
sometimes of nice fat nigger (the scene is chiefly laid in Louis- 
iana), and leads to many thrilling adventures and hairbreadth 
Children will delight in the episode of the sugar house, 
though the idea of sugar in such large quantities as almost to 
bear may have its poignant side if they remember an 

ration. The little boy, who is a charming person, 
world very well, and manages his queer friend most 
, and gets him out of many a tight place. Every 
turned to good account in a song set 


escanes, 
i 


engulf a 
cight-ounes 
knows his 
judici: 
incident and adventure i 
v attractive tunes, 
ut fiddling and singing to a great variety 
Vieree wild beasts are charmed into quiet, fascinated listeners, 
angry niggers become friendly, and justly incensed farmers 
forgive the loss of corn and melons, when they hear the magic 
sung by this little Orpheus. Mr. Rountree’s pictures 
cn by lamplight, for then the sour greens of the 


© (1) The Arkaneaw Bear. ‘Told 
Pictures by Harry Rountree ndo 
Alice Mery Tales. By Robert 
Margaret W. Tarra it. Same publishers, 2 
S forsey. Iitustre Helen Jacobs, ‘samo publishers and price 
(4) Little Folke. Vol. Ldited by Herbert D, Williams. London: Cas sell. 
[ 7s. 6d.] ——5) The Child's Own Magazine, London: 7 and 59 Ludgate Hill. (2 ‘J 
~(6) >» i hild's Companion. London: R.T.8, (28. 6d.]——(7) Five Fun 
Fables, F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon, Illustrated by Allen W, & aor. 
London : nace (3e. 6d. net.) 8) Tea, Tous, and a Tale, By the same author, 
Jilustrated by Dorot! yM, Wheeler, Same publishers. [3e. 6d. nét.}——(9) Singing 
Games for Children. Written by Lic anor arjeon, Illustrated by J. Littlejohns 
K.B.A. London: Dent. (6s. net.) (10) A ? ‘iret and A Second Uhap-Book of 
Rounds, By the same author, With ¥ usic by Harry Farjeon. Lllustrated 
by John Garside. Muste and Script by Winifred How, Same publishers, (1s. net 
each | ——{11) Pull the Bobbin: a Garland of C hild Verse. By Quccnie Bcott- 
Mopper. Ifustrated by Winifred M. Ackroyd. London: Harrap, {5s, net.) 
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three-colour process do not spoil the pleasure of looking at pretty 
forest landscapes, the jolly little boy, and the perfectly delightful 
animals he shows us. The frontispiece, with the entranced 
animals dancing by moonlight, is particularly attractive. 

Though the coloured picture on the cover of T'he Tookey and 
Alice Mary Tales* looks rather alarmingly “ goody” with its 
young clergyman and his family and a background of country 
church, the stories in this book are well worth reading, for th y 
are told in a lively, pleasant way. The village, with its appro. 
priate squire and parson, comfortable rectory, agreeable socie ty, 
and interesting poor people, is somehow reminiscent of Trollope 
This sounds a strange comparison for a child’s book, and the 
likeness is of course slight. Perhaps the “ old world” ways of 
all the characters—the easy coming and going of visitors, and the 
apparently ample leisure enjoyed by the grown-up people as 
well as by the children of seven and eight years old 
thing to do with this idea. There is a thread of story running 
through the book, but most of the chaptefs are complete in 
themselves, such as the story of the brave old donkey Sally, 
who routed a young bull by braying fierccly at him in ; 
lane. We hope that imaginative children will not copy 
Mary’s habit of acting upon ideas that come to her in dream 
for they might not be as practical as hers were, when she found 
the Bishop’s lost ring. Miss Margaret Tarrant’s full-page illus 
trations are pretty and not too brightly coloured, 

Jack and Me are the two youngest children of a family party 
living in London, and Mollie describes all the small! ev: 
their lives in a spirited manner. They do most things together, 
such as having the measles, and spending the holidays at their 
grandmother’s farmhouse in Dorset, where they 
other children have all the usual country and seaside games and 
fun. There is plenty of incident in the story, which is gaily 
and prettily illustrated by Miss Helen Jacobs. 

Little Folks* keeps its high place among children’s magazines 
It has altered a little in shape, but seems to liave quite as many 
stories, articles, coloured and black-and-white pictures as ever, 
The puzzles and correspondence pages are also full of good 
things, and in the Rabbit notes by Uncle Useful, a new con 
tributor, there is a good suggestion for a moving cage. Ther 
are serial stories for big and little children. The two former ar 
specially amusing and interesting. ‘The Reputation of th 
Upper Fourth” is a lively tale of a girls’ school, while “ Held 
in Ice" is an exciting sea story with an elaborate plot. Th: 
“Section for Very Little Folks” is full of pretty pictures and 
funny stories and verses, 

The Child's Own Magazine*® contains many stories and articles 
which will be of interest to its readers. There is a good seria 
in which the London of the time of Charles IL. is well described. 
A party of boys and girls, left in charge of an old servant, g 
about secing the sights of the town. The King and Milton mak 
an appearance in the story, which is well told and moves quick!y 
and with considerable spirit.——The Child's Companion® is 
another little magazine of much the same kind, made up of 
simple, interesting storics, natural history and “general | 
ledg2”’ articles, They both also make a feature of Bible st 
and religions teaching written with sincerity and good 7 

In Five Funny Fables and How to Play Them’ Mr. ¥. B. 
Kirkman has retold well-known fables “for children ag akg about 
5tol2.” Itis one of the “Look and Listen” series, anc d the stories 

re intended, the author says in his Preface, ‘ merely as roug’ 
material * for children to use in making up acting games of their 
own. This is really too humble a view to take ‘of the amusing 
tales that are here woven round the fables. In “ How a b 
and a Man became Friends ” we meet another delightful bea 
who must surely boa relation of the Horatio of the first book 
noticed in this review, they have so many delightful demain. 
istics in common. Mr. Allen B. Seaby has illustrated the book 
in black-and-white, with washes of brown. We particularly like 
the drawings of the Fox and the Crow. 

Tea, Toys, and a Talc® is another volume of the same 
also by Mr. Kirkman. It is an amusing little story “for children 
aged about 4 to 9” of a happy family party who go by train to 
spend an afternoon with a very charming granny. The author 
sugges:s that this story should also be acted, and it would no 
doubt make an excellent foundation fur a dramatic game, par- 
ticularly the delightful fairy-tale that granny tells after tea 
There are a number of pretty illustrations in green, red, i 
brown, and a full-page coloured frontispiece of “the pult: 
train,’ by Miss Dorothy M. Wheeler. 

In Singing Games for Children* Mra, Farjeon has writtea 
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some charming and faneiful fairy episodes. The songs and 
dances flow and trip with well-marked melodious rhythms, 
gay and buoyant and full of life. Some of these games might 
= be carried out in a garden or even a large room, with 

he help of plenty of good “ make-believe,” while others seem 
paste to be re ad and enjoyed as fairy-tales, for their scenery 
has such wide horizons and the accessories are so complicated 
that more than makeshifts would be needed to supplement an 


imagination best left to its own devices, One of the prettiest | 


Daisy Field” : 
wlow sit three little Fauns and 
of white, green, 


and simplest is called 
‘Under a tree in a spring me 
B: srelogged childven in short filmy tunics 
} yellow dance in the grass and sing : 
We will be daisies in a green field! 
We will be daisies in a green field! 
The sun is yellow, the clouds are white, 
And the earth is green for our deli ight, 
And we are daisies all in a field!” 
The daisies aro then enticed by an old satyr into becoming 
violets, roses, lilics, and sunflowers, until they end by turning 
into daisies again. ‘The Green Cap” would be lesa sure of 
essful representation :— 


pipe. 


allt 


guct 

* The spring moon is golden on the Irish hills, and in its light 
tle people, green capped and green shod, dance in a green 
But one who has no cap sits woeful under a spotted toad- 
his chin on his knee. 

Green caps in the moonshine, 
Green shoes on the hill. 

And till the sun spins out o’ the sea 
We will dance our fill, 

And whoso lights upon our dance 
He shall do our will.” 

The chicf difficulty is really that of size. Flesh-and-blood 
fairies generally look unfairylike. If we call them flowers or 
ia , r : aie 
“antics” or Cupids, illusion is not rvfiled in the way it is when 
a nice fat seven-year-old is expected to possess the slim figure 
besides all the knowledge and all the wiles of a Titania or an 
Oberon. The black-and-white illustrations are delightful, but 
those in colour suffer terribly from the glaring faults of the 
process, and we feel inclined to offer Mr. Littlejohns our con- 

dolences. 

A First and A Second Chap-Book of Rounds,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Farjeon, are two pretty little paper-covered books with attractive 
black-and-white illustrations. The rounds are interesting, but 
is not the music probably somewhat beyond the very little 


the lit 
ring. 


etool, 


chikdres n to whom the words would appeal ? 

In Pull the Bobbin™ Miss Queenie Scott-Hop oper has given us 
some pretty rhythmical verses, First comes ‘he Glad New 
Year lling of the “Twelve friends—as true as friends can be” ; 
then other verses on many childish pursuits and delights, such as 
bubble-blowing and “‘ A Ride on a Roundabout.” The little 
volume ends with a charming Christmas song cycle, in which a 
good old-fashioned Christmas Day is celebrated with plenty of 
real oy gen. and flaming snapdragon. The illustrator, 
Miss W. Ackroyd, has tamed the three-colour process into 
subdued colours with a pleasing result. 
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L’Aveu de la Défaite Allemande. (Paris: La Renaissance 
du Livre. 5 fr.)—This is a translation, by Captain Koeltz 
of the French General Staff, of the recent German official publi- 
cation on The Origins of the 4" istice. Extracts it 
have appeared in the British Press, but, so far as we know, no 
complete English version is av ailable. Yet the 
recording, more or less summarily, the anxious deliberations of 
the German generals and politicians in the three months pre- 
ceeding the ice are profoundly interest 
They were published to show that General Ludendorff ga 
to despair before the politicians did, 
But, as they stand, they illu 
trate the despair of a proud nation’s rulers who suddenly 
defeat and ruin staring them in the face. The Great C 
October 17th, 1918, which is reported most fully, was the de- 
General Ludendorff had to some extent recovered 
his presence of mind, and talked of th e possibility of holding : 
line through the winter if he en reinforcems nts, But 
the civilians could not reconcile his hee optimism with his 
panic-stricken ery for an armistice in August, and were not 
persuaded that Germany would not be worse off if she struggled 
on till the spring. The Council debated the abandonment of 
the Eastern front, but it was pointed out that Germany could 
not continuc the war without horses from the Ukraine or petrol 
from Rumania, and that the troops could not be tr ren in 
time to the West for lack of rolling-stock and for lack of grease 
for the axles of the wagons. The generals wanted to fight on, 
after the receipt of President Wilson's first Note, on the ground 
that the luck might change and that Germany had nothing to 
lose. The civilians, less inhuman, felt that if defeat was in- 
evitable it was better to stop the useless slaughter at the earliest 
moment. Itis clear that on the eve of the Armistice the Germ 
troops were hopelessly demoralized, and that the High Command 
was in daily fear of a mutiny in the Army as well as in the Navy. 
We can see now the German Government were pr d 
to accept any terms that the Allics cared to impos 
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The Peace Confer: 5 . E. & Dillon. (Hut 

21s. net.)—This book does not sas to Dr. Dillon’s reputati 

It is a long and sustained indictment of the “ Big Five,” 
chief Allicd Powers at the Paris Conference, and ends with i 
rhetorical assertion that “ Prussianism, 1 of being de- 
stroyed, has been openly adopted by nsible enemies.” 
The Allied statesmen, being only human and fallible, made m 
bly in regard to Ital; nia. But the wonde: 
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TT 
has come to an end, and pleads wisely and wittily for the true seem -. ¥.. Re pn and other Poctmhigeiex iCsckson net 2/8 
tn Pao e. m a ae)y J CL, CT BVO. .cccccccccces Sidgwik son) ne 5M 
canons of textual criticism, as exemplified nowadays in the work | Hunter-Blair (Rt. Rev. Sir D.), A Medicy of Memories, 8vo (E. Arnold) net te’, 
= Jenkin (A, M. N.), The End of a Dream, cr Sv a mM 
" . of . . a . Jenkin (A, M, N.), ¢ End 0 eam, ¢ Beccncasseceens ane) net 7 

of M. Havet and Professor Clark. In illustrating the value of Johnson (S, C.), The Stamp Collector, cr 8vo0...........66. (Jenkins) net a’ 
good sense and literary tact in amending doubtful passages, | Kermani and Bakhtiarl, Persian Tales, 8vo..........., (Macmillan) net 90/9 

= >, » 
ae a . B p- Kernalian (Mrs, Coulson), Peg of the Prairie, cr 8vo.......... (W.C.0.) net 54 
Professor Phillimore gives a neat English instance. The | Kingham (W. Ry London Gunners, 8vo................ (Methuen) net 91 'p 
aes be . Yn 66 Tonk ” . . Var lines «| Larsimont (L’Abbé J.), La Belgique Triomphante, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 3% 
ordinar texts of Milton’s “ Lycidas”’ print the familiar lines : Lea (J.), Tales of King Arthur and the Round Table, Svo..(Purtridge) mea oe 
‘We H ¢ : g Le Feuvre (Amy), Little Miss Moth, er Svo............4. (Partridge) net 4% 
W ere it not better done, = others use, Le Queux (W.), The Doctor of Pimlico, cr SvO..........006. (Cassell) net 7 0 
Co sport with Amaryllis in the shade, . Marshal! (H. E.), The Story of the United States (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10'¢ 
And with the tangles of Neaera’s hair ? Millais (J. G.), Wanderings and Memories, 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 16/9 
R Milne (A. A.), Not that it Matters, 18mo...............06. (Methuen) net 6% 
Substitute the old verb “ withe”—by no means obsolete in | Newton (F, H. J.), The Conduct ot Public Worship, er Svo (Longmans) net 5 
. ’ “o. % e . - Nothing, and other Things, ag # author of ** Vices in Virtues’ (Longmans) net 3/6 
Milton's day—for “with” in the third line, and observe how } Ossian's’ Pocms, trans. Jacpherson, cr 8VO.........- (J, Grant) net 60 
st i , ‘ itic ji Peel (T.), Examples in He at and Heat Engines. .(Camb, Univ, Press) net 92% 
it improves the sense and the metre. The great critic is born Philip (J. B.), Experiments with Plants, er 8vo. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3 : 
and not made, but we agree with Professor Phillimore that the | Philipotts (@.), Evander, ef 8VO.........-- 00000 cesses ..»-(Richards) net 6,0 
° Pere houl kify hims by wid eadi } Pollard (A. W.), St. Catherine of Siena, 18mo....(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 34 
ordinary critic should quattry himself y wide reading rather | price (J. M.), On the Path of Adventure, 8vo ............000- (Lane) net 12% 
. +_ccienti -voti , . Ransome (A.), Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp in Rhyme. . (Nisbet) net 20 

-§ h ’ 

than by quasi-scientific devotion to one or two texts. Reid (il, M. th), A Text-Book of Dogmatica, ct 8vo.....- ch Giesias eae ae 
————- Revnardson (Capt. H. B.), Mesopotamia, 1914-15, 8vo...... (Melrose) net 90 

Ric! ae). Curricul ; 8 (Const abl t 
yy ’ ° ° " iehmon A), RC CUITICUIUM, CP SVO.. . cee eee ee ee eee (Constable) net 4'6 
Aspects, Aorists, and the Classical Tripos. By Jane E. | everson WJ. M.), Bree Trade, cr 8V0........--- ss ee veo (Dent) net 38 
Vi q ‘ambri » University 7 . net.) —Miss | Koutledge (Mrs, Scoresby), The Mystery of E r Island (Sifton,Praed) net 31°% 
Harrison. (c zee ridge University Press . Gd. » t.) ‘ Rugg (H, O.) and Clark (J. R.), Fundamentals of High School Mathe- . 
Harrison's cryptic title conceals aclever and witty essay in praise DAMIER, CF BUG. 0 occcicccccscccccanrccccnecesccccescnces (Harrap) net 6/0 
Sandford (Lily), Through a Reed- Frame, | a ee (R.T.S.) net 7% 


of the Russian language as a key to the Russian character. 
As a classical scholar and an exceptionally gifted linguist, Miss 
Harrison, unlike most English students of Russian, has been 
amused rather than irritated by the baffling “‘ aspects” of the 
Russian verb. However, her comparison of the Russian per- 
fective future with the gnomic aorist that we know in Greck 
is illuminating and encouraging. She turns aside from grammar 
in the closing pages to emphasize the “imperfective”’ trait 
in Russian literature in contrast to the clarity and finished 
treatment of Greek literature. “An accurate knowledge of 
the Greek and Russian languages, together with an intimate 
understanding of the two civilizations, should furnish a human- 
istic education at once broad and thorough.” We should add 
that, for a fuller treatment of the theme of her essay, there is 
nothing better in English than Mme. Jarintzov’s delightful 
book on Russian poetry. 





The Sumavitans : their Testimony to the Religion of Israel. 
By the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson. (Oliver and Boyd. 16s. net.)— 
Dr. Thomson's learned work, based on a close acquaintance 
with the last surviving Samaritan community at Nablus as well 
as on the study of their literature, is designed to throw light on the 
history of the Pentateuch. He holds that the Samaritans always 
maintained their religious independence, as against their Jewish 
neighbours, from the earliest times, clinging steadfastly to the 
primitive Israelite monotheism. He thinks that Sargon did 
not deport*the whole nation to Assyria but only the leading 
classes, and that the mass of the Samaritans remained in Central 
and Northern Palestine--thus destroying the hypothesis on 


which is based the German theory that Jesus Christ was of | 


Aryan descent. His scholarly account of their history, their 
sacred books, and their script leads up to the conclusion that 
the Pentateuch was in existence, in its present form, long before 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem. Dr. Thomson's book is so well 
written that, like Dr. Macalister’s essay on the Philistines, it 
will interest ordinary readers who know nothing of Biblical 
controversy. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Acharya (Sri Ananda), Snow-hirds, er Svo.............. (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Adam (H, Pearl), Paris Sees it Through : a Diary (Modder & Stoughton) net 15 0 
Adamson (J, W.), A Short History of Nducation (Camb, Univ. Press) net 12.6 
Allain (M.). The Yellow Documcat, cr 8vo............ ..-(S. Paul) net 6/0 
Anderson (J. R.), Walls and Hedges, er Svo...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/0 
Arkwright (J. 5.), The Supreme Sacrifice, and other Pocms (Skeflington) net 7/6 
Ayres (Ruby M.), The Shadow Man, and other Stories. .(ifutchinson) net 6/9 
Bald (C.), brainage for Plantations, cr Svo.............. (Thacker) net 4/0 
Kancrott (¥.), Great Possessions, cr 8ve.............. (Ifutchinson) net 6/9 
Karbellion (W, RB. P.), Enjoying Life, cr &vo...... (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Kareynska (Countess), Sanity Jane, cr 8vo............ (liutchinson) net 6 on) 
Varker (Kisa), Last Letters from the Living Dead Man, cr 8vo (Rider) net 46 
Vaxter (A. b.), The Blower of Bubbles: Short Stories. .(Chambers) net 6.0 
Noraston (Licut.-Col. J. H.), Sle Douglas Maig’s Despatches. .(Dent) net 42/0 
Grown (G. E.), A Book of R, L. 8., er 8vo.............. (Methuen) nct 76 
turke (4. M.), The Violet Crown and the Seven Hills, er 8vo (Lauric) net 37 

Burritt (E. .), Cameron Island, 8vo.................. (Oliphants) net 5,0 
Colour and Health: a Symposium, cr 8vo........ (Cope & Fenwick) net 5,0 
Comstock (Sareh), Marcla Kebols; or, The Valley of Vision..(Nash) net 7/0 
Conyors (Dorothea), Sporting Reminiscences, 8vo...... -(Methuen) net 15,0 
Cooke (M. B.), The Clutch of Circumstance, cr 8vo......(Skeflington) net 6/9 
Yomville-bile (C,  . .), Submarine Enginec oping r of ‘o- day. .(Seeley) net 7,6 
Dowdall (If. ©.), Local Developine nt 1. aw, 6vO....... (FE. Unwin) net 106 
Yorbes (N.), Elementary Russian Grammar. .(Oxiord t niv, Press) net 3/0 
Ford (8, G.), Lessons in Verse-Crafi, cr SVO...........0000 (Daniel) net 4/6 
Golding (H.), Zoo Days, 8vO............cccccccces (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Goldring (D.), Fight for Freedom, cr Svo.................- (Daniel) net 36 
Goldston (W.), Paper Tricks (with Patter), er 8vo...... (W. Goldston) net 2/6 
Hamilton (M. A.), Full Circle, cr 8VO..........0.ccccceeeee (Collins) net 7/0 
Handbook of the Canadian Customs aud Excise Lariff (C. 8. J. ae net 15/0 
BORE COD, MAGNEED OF, OF BOR... sc cccamesccccsccececces elrose) net 9/0 
Marrington (Katharine), Fellcity: a Novel, cr Syvo, {Allen & Sowing net 6/6 





Savory (Isabel), The Romantic Roussillon in the French Pyrenees, 8vo 





(F, Unwin) net 25/0 
Schaick (G. Van’, A Top-Floor Idyll, cr 8vo..........-. (Skeffington) net 6/9 
Sedgwick (H. W.), Dante, cr Svo............+. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6% 
Selley (E.), Village Trade Unions in ‘Two Centuries. .(Allen & Unwin) net 46 
Scrao (Matilde), Souls Divided, cr Svo...................-(8. Paul) net 60 
Shackleton (Sir K.), South : the Last Expedition, 1914-17 (Heinemann) net 25 
Sharpe (M.), Middlesex in British, Roman, and Saxon Times... .(Bel!) net 12% 
Shore (A.), Alternating Current Work, er 8vo........ (Wireless Press) net 8% 
Somerville (£, G8.) and Ross (M.), Mount Music, cr 8vo....(Longmans) net 7/6 
Song of Roland (The), done into English by C, 5. Moncrief, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 7% 
Spiritual Comrades, by a Padre, cr Sv0.. 2... 0. cece eee ees (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Story of Our Submarines (The), by “ Klaxon"’.......... (Blackwood) net 60 
Sumichrast (F, C. de), Ihe Making of America, cr 8vo....(P. 8. King) net 6/0 
Swift (E. J.), Psychology and the Day's Work, 8vo..(Allen & Unwie) net 10% 
Tankard of Ale (A), compiled by T, Maynard, cr Svo..(1. Macdonald) net 50 
Tarkington (B.), Ramsay Milholland, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7,0 
Taylor (£. G. R.), Long Ago and Far Away, roy 8vo..... (Constable) act 3.0 
Thurston (EL. T.), Sheepskins and Grey Russet : Short Stories (Cassell) net 70 
Tillyard (A, 1,), The Manuscripts of God, ®vo.............. (Heffer) net 10% 
‘Townshend (Marchioness), The Widening Circle, cr Svo...... (Nash) net 70 
Treasury of Seventeenth Century Englis hk Verse (A), lSmo (Macmillan) net 36 
Truth of Spiritualism (The), by “ Rita,” cr Svo.........+6. (Laurie) net 8 
Underhill (Evelyn), Jacopone da Todi ; Po t & Mystic, 1225-1506 (Dent) net 160 
Wallaco (D.), Grit & Plenty, Co SVO..cccccccccccccccces (Oliphants) net 5% 
Wasa (Mrs. 17.), Cousin Piitip, GF V0... ccc cicccsccccccce (Collins) net 7/0 
Ward (Sir A, W.), Shakespeare and the Makers of Virginia, 8vo 
(Oxiord Univ. Press) net 4/9 
WOE, BOER, GF BUR. cc ceccccncsicaccecccctcccccecs ..(Blackwell) net 60 
Wilson (E, N.), The White Indian Boy, er 8yo............ (Harrap) net 38 
Sees Coe, Back, SOND DO, CP DOR. 0 oc cece ccscccsecetoncs (Lanc) net 7/0 
Wood (Edith E.), Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner (Macmillan) net 10 
Wright (T.), The Life of John Payne, 8vo................ (F. Unwin) net 28 ¢ 


° (Arn Nd) net 12% 


Yeats-Brown (P.), Caught by the Turks, 8vo 
.(Jenkins) net 6 


Young ww. A.), The Silver and Shefficld Plato Collector... 


‘TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
wumastd & €O., mand wennaed nea 1, | CRETE ILLUSTRATION FRE! 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
for 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Christmas 
Gifts. 
Vrite for Latcst List 40P sent post free. 
acemees 4 aaeuanan Lid. Lemniesed 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR Oi:IrL 
Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
for iis preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, Gd., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 


67 Hatton Garden, London. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
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0.6040. Old 8-day Grandfather striking Clock, Mahogany 
case, Tit. Gin, high; 1 ft. Gin, wide; 9 in, decp, £28 10s. 
A large sclection of Antique Clocks is now on view at Hampto 


Pall Mali East, S.W. 1, 


H A M p T Oo N S and at Buenos Aires, 


Hamptons pay Carriage lo any railway station in Great 


Britain, 
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| DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

BY SPECIAL | Threegrand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 

APPOINTMENT Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 

| British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 

TO THE KING. The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
| Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

| @1 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, E.C. 5. 


esp ewARe 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
ii" ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
we will SELL by AUCTION at their LARGE GALLERIES, 34.and 35 NEW 
BOND STREET, W. 1, on MONDAY, December Ist, and three following days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely. 

PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property 
of W, H,. Gray, Esq., 624 Curzon Street, W. A portion of the Garrett’s Hall 
Library, sold by order of Colonel Heygate Lambert, F.S.A., the property of 
the late Mrs, Alexander Dyck-Cunyngham; the property of the late Dr. 
MacIntosh, Frankfort House, 82 West Side, Clapham Common, S.W. A portion 
of the Library of Sir Frederick Milbank, Bart., removed from Norton Manor, 
Radnorshire, and including carly printed books, English literature, French 
illustrated books of the eighteenth century, fine bindings, books with coloured 
plates, works on the fine arts and archwology, and heraldic manuscripts, voyages 
and travels, sport and natural history, broadsides and tracts relating to the 
Great Rebellion and the '45, &e, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE, FLOURISHING, GOOD, FIRST-CLASS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Seaside. 40 boarders paying high 
fees, Excellent freehold premises and grounds, Suit Oxford or Cambridge 
graduate, Price £15,000, of which £9,000 can remain on mortgage. Principals 
x their solicitors only.—* FELIX,” c/o Steele’s Advertising Service, Limited, 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2, 
lO LET, COUNTRY HOUSE suitable for School or Institute, 
situated in pretty part of Derbyshire and surrounded by well-timbered 
park-like land.—For full particulars apply ESTATE OFFICE, Weston Under- 
wood, Derby, 
A LADY, living alone in comfortable house at Broadstairs, 
would be glad to receive lady or delicate girl as PAYING GUEST. 
Convalescent not objected to, References exchanged.—Apply LADY MALET, 
St. Lo, Broadstairs, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


| ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 

SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington $440), seeks suitable positions, such as TIME- 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged saldiers partly dis- 
itled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations, 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


({ORNWALL = EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, at the beginning of next term, January 20th, a SCIENCE MASTER 
to take Chemistry and Elementary Physics. Candidates must possess a Degree 
and have had previous expericnce in teaching Science in a Secondary School, 
Salary £180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250. A higher initial salary 
may be paid to a specially suitable candidate with previous experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, full details of previous experience and 
accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent to the HEADMASTER, 
County School, Bodmin, not later than December 10th, 1919, 

Dated November 26th, 1919. 





[)Azeixcton COMMITTEE, 


The Education Commitiee propose to appoint a MALE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the choice of Employment and Care Work of the Borough, 
Commencing salary 2 according to qualifications and experience, 
Candidates to be between the ages of 25 and 40, They should have had a good 
education, experience of social work, and some knowledge of industrial conditions, 
Forms of application andd ctails of duties may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned completed by December 13th, 1919,—A, C. BOYDE, 
Education Office, Darlington, 


EDUCATION — 








OLLEGE OF §. COLUMBA, near DUBLIN.—The 
WARDENSHIP is vacant, and the Fellows will shortly make a new 
appointment. The Warden must be in Priest's Orders, and M.A. of Dublin, 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, There being no endowment, the salary depends 
on success of school, which is now full, The Warden has an excellent house, 
With free quarters for himself and one member of family,—Further particulars 
trom E, J, GWYNN, Trinity College, Dublin, 


WANSTED, in January, for RUGBY WELFARE LEAGUE, 


a SECRETARY trained in SOCIAL WORK, Salary £150,—Apply 


to H. C. BRADBY, School Field, Rugby. 
\ TANTED, for January, TWO MISTRESSES— 
(1) Domestic Science, (2) Modern Languages—who will between them 


take charge of a Senior House, 


Apply THE PRINCIPALS, Elmwood, Harrogate, 








ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

' Required, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, Botany with Chemistry 
subsidiary, Forms of application and scale of salaries from the undersigned. 
—Completed forms to be returned immediately to A, C. BOYDE, Director and 
Secretary, Education Office, Darlington. 


rINHE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
The Governing Body are prepared to receive applications for the appointment 
of a Head-Mistress of this School from candidates not exceeding 40 years of age. 
The School is recognized by, and receives a grant from, the Board of Education, 
The Head-Mistress will have a house assigned to her free of charge for rent, 
rates, and taxes, and a commencing salary of £550 a year, and will be required 
to_ commence her duties immediately after the end of the first term of 1920 
Forms of application and detailed particulars may be obtained from the 
CLERK to the GOVERNORS, to whom applications, with testimonials, not 
to exceed four, should be forwarded on or before the 20th December, 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 
JONUN E. DAW, 
13 Bedford Cireus, Exeter, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


BOARD, 


24th November, 1919. 


M ftRorouita N ASYLUMS 
B JUNIOR CLERKSHIPS, 


THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD are desirous of receiving appli- 
cations from Young Men of not more than 21 years of age (allowance made 
where candidates have served with H.M. Forces) and of good education for 
service as JUNIOR CLERKS in their institutions. Commencing salary £80 pei 
annum, with war bonus on the Civil Service scale.—Applications to be made on 
forms which contain full particulars. and which may be obtained on personal 
application or by sending a stamped and addressed foolsecap envelope to th 
OFFICE of the BOARD, Embankment, E.C. 4, where they must be returned 
not later than 10 a.m, on Friday, 5th December. 

By order, DUNCOMBE MANN, Clerk to the Board, 


. CARBOROUGH.—GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART. 


Wanted, HEAD-MASTER for the above school, Applicants must possess 
qualifications recognized by the Board of Education, Salary between £400 and 
£500, according to qualifications and ex perience.—Application, stating age, and 
full particulars, also date when duties can be undertaken, together with three 
recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than December 31st 
1919. 

Education Offices, Town Hall, R, UNDERWOOD, 

Scarborough, 





\ OLVERHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL.—THIRD FRENCH 

MISTRESS, January, Phonetics and direct method essential, Games 
desirable, Salary by revised scale £150 to £300, according to qualifications and 
experience.—Apply, with testimonials and photograph, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


EEDS BOYS’ MODERN 

4 APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

Applications are invited for the Head-Mastership of the above-named School 
which will become vacant at Easter, 1920, Candidates must be Graduates of a 
British University, Commencing salary £600 per annum. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than 31st December, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 


SCHOOL 


JAMES GRATIAM 
Director of Education, 


BELFAST. 


Education Department, Lecds, 
i ia E QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY Or 


The PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY becomes vacant on Ist January. The 
salary attached to the office ie £600 per annum, with a supplement and certain 
benefits under the pension scheme. 

Full information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be obtained 
from J. M. FINNEGAN, 

Secretary, 


R O ¥ A L N A V A 
Intending candidates for SCHOOLMASTER are advised to obtain 


definite information from ADMIRALTY or elsewhere re pay compared with 
all other officers of equal rank; hours of duty; actual prospects of reaching 
maximum,—EX-SERVICE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
N ALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE.—Wanted, after Christmas, 
ia RESIDENT MISTRESS, to teach Divinity throughout the School, A 
Churchwoman with teaching experience is essential. Archbishop's Diploma a 
recommendation, Salary (new scale) according to qualifications and expericnee, 
—-Apply, with full particulars and testimonials, to the PRINCIPAL, 


| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (University of London).— 
h Applications are wanted for the post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(non-resident) at the above College. Initial salary £150 to £170, according to 
qualifications.—For particulars apply no later than December 5th to the SECRKE- 
TARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 


X7ANTED, in January, for Dual School, ASSISTANT- 

F MASTER, to take Junior Mathematics and English, with general Junior 
Form work, Experience and games desirable, Salary to Graduate, £160-£210, 
according to experience, rising to £350, non-resident,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
Grammar School, Amersham, ° 


ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL (GIRLS), WATFORD.— 
4A Wanted, in January, experienced SCLENCE MISTRESS, to teach Botany 
and Geography up to Matric, standard and elementary Physics and Chemistry, 
Salary about £100, resident —Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
oo a LADY, 24, strong, hard-working, Agricultural 
Bd College training, 5 years’ practical experien 1 year Instructress in 
Land Army requires POST on FARM in Home Counties, Work with horses, 
or manage small farm or train girls. Own furniture if desired.—Box 954, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


J ANTED, in January, in a private registered Boarding 
School for Girls on the South Coast, a RESIDENT MISTRESS for 
Mathematics and Classics, Divinity a recommendation Write, stating quali- 
fications, experience, and salary, * M. H.,” c/o J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd, 
5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 4, 


OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS OF 
» THE ARMY, BATH.—Wanted, in January, a MISTRESS for the Junio 
School to teach English, French, and some Arithmetic, ‘Training preferred, 
Salary according to qualifications and experi Apply the LADY PRIN- 


CIPAL, 

rVVEMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—Wanted, services of LADY 
7 or GENTLEMAN for SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT. Experi nce 

and interest in Social Reform essential.—Apply by letter H,, Box 905, the 


Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loaden, W.C, 2, 
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ABER SSS EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
i Panecid 


A Trained and Qualified PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS and GAMES MIS- 
TRESS is required for the Hig School for Girls under this Authority, to enter 
on duty as early as possible. Experience in organizing and supervising Games 
and in teaching Drill essential, The salary scale is £180, rising by yearly inere- 
ments of £10 to £250, but the commencing salary will be fixed according to 
circumstances. 

\ Trained and Qualified PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS is required for General 
Service under this Authority. Experience in organizing and supervising Games 
will be a recommendation. The salary wili be not less than £130, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £200, but the commencing salary will be fixed according to 
circumstances, ’ > 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, etc,, accompanied by six copies of 
testimonials, should be lodged with the DLRECTOR OF EDUCATION not later 
than Wednesday, 3rd December, Appointments to the service of the Authority 
are subject to the pass'ng of a Health Examination, Canvassing disqualifies. 

Education Offices, Aberdeen, R,. BOYD FINLAYSON, Clerk, 

20th November, 1919, 


CG ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 





Wanted for January next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Chemistry 
(principally) and Mathematics, Candidates should be Graduates of a University 
in the United Kingdom. Salary £210, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£300,—Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, Gratamar School, 
Falmouth. 

Dated 17th 1919. 


(ior NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


November, 


PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Wante!, to commence duties in January next, TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS: 

(1) To teach Mat. ematics. Physics and Chemistry a strong recommendation, 
(2) To teach general subjects. 

Salary in each case £180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250.—Forms 
4 application may be obtained, on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, 
from the HEAD-MASTER, County Schoo! for Boys, Penzance, to whom they 
should be returne! not later than Thursday, 4th December, 1919. 

Datel LOth November, L919. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HORWELL GRAMMAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LAUNCESTON, 





Wanted in January next, TWO well-qualified ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES for : 

(1) Mathematics. Salary £170, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250. 

(2) French. Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £10 to £220. 

Some subsidiary subjects, preferably Commercial Subjects and Handwork, 
should be offered. Training essential; Degree and experience desirable. 

Apply with full particulars and copies of testimonials to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Norwell Grammar Schou! for Girts, Launceston, 


Dated 17th November, 1919. Stns — crea 
Cc ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
/ 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY (MIXED) SCHOOL, 


them English in the Upper and Middle School, French in the Middle School, 
and Junior Form work except Mathematics and Science. Good qualifications 
in Arts required. Physical drill or music and good games a recommendation, 
Salary :—Master, £180, rising £10 per annum to £250. Mistress, £150, rising £10 
per annum to £220. 

Applications aud copies of testimonials to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. Austell, not later than loth December, 1919. 

Dated 20th November, 1919, 


FITCHIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mathematics and Physics. Salaries according to the Herts County Council 
Seale, Initial salaries according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to the 
HM BAD-MASTER 
NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 


T HE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


An EXAMINATION ior the foliowing Institution Scholarships will be held 
on the 27th and 28th January, 1920 :— 

Two Scholarships of £80 each. 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 

Eech Scholarship is tenable for three vears at a University, or affiliated College, 
nh any course of study chosen by the snecessful candidate 
Council of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor. 

Applications to +t, stating the su »jects in which the candidates desi 
xamined, should Le addressed by the iSth December t , 5 
Surveyors’ lastitution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, from whom 
the Syllabus of Examination and further particulars can be obtained, 





SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 








LECTURES, &c. 


153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theo- 
sophieal Free Reacing Rooms), Every TUESDAY at 8 p.m. on “ THE 
HIDDEN SIDE OF SCIENCE.” Every FRIDAY at 3.30 p.m. on “ THE 
QUEST.” Admission Free,—For Fulj Syllabus of Lectures apply SEC, as above, 


TNHE LATE AUGUSTE LEPERE. 

A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of ETCHINGS and WoopcuTs— 
it ROBT. DUNTHORNE'S—THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, 
Ww. 


ECTURES AT 





m LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lavedowne Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ere trained ‘n this College to become Teachers of Gymnastica. The Course of 
training extends over 3 vears, and includes Educational aud Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 
MHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle,—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Crauial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, ani the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
witbout need for operations. Delicate children finprove quickly. 
Address Mi, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 





and approved by the | 








ow EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET Gar. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wiliam Mather, LL.D. ; irman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ( a 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern. 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


(- LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 
houses, Vegetabies, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekesping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
: (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor ilfe, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non. 
residents also received. Term becan 29th September.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAK <&, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country outside borough. Church teaching. Stag 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 gcuineas.—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


ALDER GiksesL s’ SOHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. ahired 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ Ocoupations, both work and play, shall tenj 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

c ___ Tel. : 7 Grayshott : ; 
FERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS,— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 


Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable tor delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres; 








Qt MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectua on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Coliege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 











: — LL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Goo 
education, Great attenilon to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming 


riging.—Principal. _Miss FORD. Ce Panes Pat he AA: 
MQvHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistreas : Misa LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerviile College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic sctenve 
Sunny, airy house wita beautiful grounds, Principals; Miss ROGERS, Oxf. School 
of Geowraphy, Lon on Univ. ; Miss MAUDSMITH, Hist. fripos, Camb., M.A, Dub 


H céeriti#rFrttEm:& Ss 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
LIs. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘‘ Watford 616.” 


Principal—Miss WALLIS 


FOREIGN. 
)}DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


B'{ School for El¢er Girls, ies Allidres, Lausanne. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortatis 
house. Tennis court. Escort trom London.—For illus. Pros. apply ro Princips 
YWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, VILLA BIENVENUE.— 
First-class Boarding School for Girls. Highly recommended. Thorough 
elucation. Summer and winter sports. Excellent food aad central heating 
kscort from London after Xmas.—For particulars and Prospectus write tv 
Mile. RUPER, c/o Miss Ryland, Baskerville House. Harborne, birmingham 


| iw EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, Freach language, literature and history, Music, art, domesti 

subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 

by ceutral heat.—Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeet 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLL&EGGS. 
OW TC BECOME A NAVAL OFYICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated deserip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publication 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months aud under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Co'lege, Dartmouth. Early applications should be made 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORK, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
p Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM. M.A 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxfor’. 
Fine buildings, {neluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Feos, £53. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply wW. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 a.p. 
Fully equipped and situated in bracing country, ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June. Junior House for boys under 12 years. 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of 3t 
Jon's College, Cambridge. 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
ot Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Spevial Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 


Pupils 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 
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DVANCED FRENCH GRAMMAR, Composition and 
Literature lessons and corrections. given by French lady with highest 
liplomas for the English language at the Paris University.—Mrs, 8. STORR, 
Harwell, Steventon, Berks, 
LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
ocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include | a CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachars, 
Lecturers, am and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing ‘r08s). 


Ci TAMMERING.—New and brilliant method of curing 

Stammering in Children or Adults. Highest testimonials from Head- 

Masters of Public S« hools, Interviews, visits, or in some cases correspondence, 
—Mr. J. uz ABE RT MI ALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC 


c= 
Parents can 
respecting Schools, 
for boys and girls by 
requirements (age of 





‘AGENCIES. 


obtain reliable information 
Tutors, and Educational Homes 
sending full particulars of their 

pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 


Mesers. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
os aching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—-158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—i136 Museum. 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMAT ION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O. 4 
Teleph one: 5063 © ventral. 


(jHOICE OF SCHOO 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.i1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions } given, 


Rossy MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading | fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.O, 4, 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mall and Whitehall; easily accessible from Hampstead 
and Bakerioo Tubes. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


I[SPEWRITING, TRANSLATING, 
BUREAU. 
LITERARY 


AGENTS AND 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
typing Theses and Tex 
| 





em 


— 








SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


“anp SECRETARIAL 
PUBLISHERS, 


bnical Work a specialty. 
work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing, 






Write for our booklet. 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRARD, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
*Phone Regent 16% 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Jan. 9th.—*‘ Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (repeated). 
‘9 gos, 82days. Later, Algeria, Italy, Spain, &c.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland ad, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


EARLSWOOD 
SUBREY, 


INSTITUTION, 


RoxAt 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 


VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEPFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOW > poe 





G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 
S ANDRE HOSPITAL| 
FOR MENTAL th NORTHAMPTON, 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL SPENCER, K.W, 


This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure «rounds, 

Voluntary Boarders as well as 
for treatment. 

rivate rooms with special 
grounds can be arranged. 

‘he Hospital has a branch establishment at 

MOULTON PARK, 

two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplie 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce. 


ertified patients of both sexes are received 


attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 








_BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, Ree ATRFECHAN, N. WALES 

THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF NDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, clos a Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
Scenery in North W sles. 

Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
cau have, if they prefer it, Private Kooms in Villas in the Park, 

For Terms and Further Parti ulate apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 


TENDENT, St, Andrew Telephone No. 56 


Hiospital, 


orthampton, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
and a selected Mist of Securities will be forwarded 








DV ICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI.- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 

Fleet ‘tr aoe post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers 
ee reet, E 


} EFORMED INNS.—Ask rom “DESC RIP TIVE "E LIST ol 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, LTD. 
193 Regent Street, W. 1 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY > INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 

Apply SE &EC RET ARIE S, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 











PESENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet des 
cribing the residences, &c of numerous DOCTORS in all partse— Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS oe ap wa nics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Pest free on application to Mr. STOKEY, 
Genera! Manager, Medic ral, &e.,, Assocn., Ltd » 22 Craven St., Tr afalgar Sq., W.C. 2, 
ar AVE YOU R OWN BOOKPL AT E. —Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 




















RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT.—Higheat Value 

; assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


C\LD A “TEETH BOUGHT. 


1850. 





LD ARTIFICIAL — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Measrs. BROWNING, instead of to provinclal buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made. Sheen Olfices s, 63 Oxford Street, Lane on. std. 100 years 


‘™ ‘KRO ACHES exterminated with “BL A'TTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F'.Z.8, 
ew - order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospits ils. Tins 1s 6d., 
2a. td., , post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookeamoore Road SI ieffield. 





BE A SUCCESSFUL ' WRITER. | 


This is the gratifying experience of a 
Student of the Literary Training School 
—a beginner—who received by one post 





|} FEES :— 
| — 


THREE 


more than the fee paid us for instruction, Cour 
Low fees, expert teaching, and results «¥ 
CHEQUES | are the features of our system. “ Earn Pee 
While You Learn” is practically a 
guarantee to serious workers. Short News ( 30 
BY Stories and Articles are now more than 42 2 0 
ever in demand.—Apply at once tor 


free booklet, “‘How to Make Money | as 
ONE with Your Pen.” _ 
‘ | Both Courses 
| Editorial G., (inclusive fee 
POST. | TheLiterary Training School, 8 3 0 
P | 22 Chancery Lane, 
{ ___ London, 


W.C.2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMr TED 








Established 1837. Incor porate ed 1880 
Capital Authorised and Issu d, £7,500,000 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, Together £5,070 ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors : - £5,000,000 
. £10,071 


al i Capital nd Reserve oe oe 
a HEAD ‘OF FICE 71 ( ‘ORNHILL, London, E.C, 3 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Bran ches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are “were made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are receive | for fixed periods on terms which may be ascerta 


on application 
‘THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.” 
The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has « family of 


4,700 CHILDREN. 
HELP US TO FEED THEM. 


OUR GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN. 
Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swany, M.A., 
Old Town Halli, Kennington Roac, London, S.E. 11. 
“ Waifs and Strays. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable lo 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 


in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 





Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. Pf. W. Deacon, 
ny e 4 > 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY, 
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A rethusa Training Ship. 

Royston Home for Little Gir's. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

S udbury Homes for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A Technical School 
for Senior Lads. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, Londor, W.C. 2. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer; C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Es4. 





Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED 1S GREAT. 


Cheque crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D , 
tiou, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


MEMORIALS 


AN-TLLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE-OBTAINED 
ON + APPLICATION « TO ». THE * SECRETARY * + ¢ 


THE:-BIRMINGHAM:GUILD-L? 
G*CHARLES‘S*BIRMINGHAM 


AND 
28-BERNERS‘S"LONDON WI 




















The SUPER Pipe Tobacco 


Soir 6g 
Smoking Mixture 


Soft and Smooth 
to Slate 


Fine Natural Flavour 
Mii for Zoz 


R & J.HILL LTD. 




















The Spinet House. LONDON 




















Gy Edmund Dulac, Esq, 
% — 


cy - - 
‘’ writes :—“‘All I can say is that the exguj 
Srerg flavour of your ‘De Reszke’ American Cleasetae 
S is the result of an zsthetic inspiration, Me 
J. Millhoff is a great artist.” ‘ 

Harold Begbie, Esq., writes :-—“I should like ig 
pay you the compliment of my humble praise for 
your ‘ De Reszke ' American Cigarettes, 

Benno Moiceiwitsch, Esq., writes -—“ It gives 
me great pleasure to say how much I enjoy smoking 
the ‘De Reszke' American Cigarettes, Being , 
somewhat heavy cigarette smoker, it is a Satistaction 
to me to find a cigarette I can smoke with impunity,: 


A really good Virginia cigarette is the“ Da 
Reszke” American, If you have not tried 
it, why not take the advice of others and do so? 


‘DeReszke’ 


Aristo’ CIGARETTES 


4 Sold at all Tobacconisis, Stores and Military Canteens, 






FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


=a STEAM PACKET © 








The Outcaste Millions of India 


@, The fifty million outcastes of India, it has been said, “ live 
in degradation due to dirt, drink, debt, demonolatry, and depression 
| by the higher classes.” 


| G, Startling and far-reaching movements, fraught with untold 
possibility of good and evil, are, however, taking place among 
them to-day. Thousands of men and women are turning in 
masses towards Christianity. They constitute, as the late Metro 
politan of India wrote, “the most urgent problem of all with 
which the Church of India is confronted at the present time.” 


G, Of this problem a vital part is the need for education. Accord- 
ing to the last census only six per cent. of the entire population, 
and thirteen per cent. of the Christians of India can read. The 
Churches are straining every nerve to establish schools and to 
send out teachers. Here is an immense field for the Christian 
schoolmaster, and therefore for the Bible Society. 


| @ In 1903 the circulation of the Scriptures in India and Ceylon 

was 650,000 copies. Last year it reached a total of over 1,163,000 
| The demand is increasing rapidly as education spreads and the 
| number of Christians grows. 





@, The Bible Society has already published some portion of 
| Scripture (none less than a complete book) in more than 100 
| languages to be met with in India. At heavy loss it issues large 
| editions at prices which bring the books within reach even of 
| the very poor. To take one instance—the Hindi New Testament, 
| which is sold in North India at three ennas, actually costs about 
three times that sum. 


| @, To the Bible Society is entrusted the task of providing the 
| Holy Scriptures so that every one of India’s millions may find 
| in the written Word of God ‘a lamp for the feet and a light 
| for the path.’ 


|G. Will you send a gift to the Secretaries, Bible House, 


| 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4., to enable the Society 
| to meet the growing needs of India ? 
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-Paralysed through the War 
How Jack or Tommy, lying helpless 


in Hospital, would love a visit at 
Christmas from his | 


FATHER, MOTHER, WIFE, 
CHILD, or FRIEND, 
many of whom live too far away to 
be able to afford the expense of the 
journey. 





Who will add to their joy on our first 


PEACE CHRISTMAS | 


by giving him such happiness and providing 
EXTRACOMFORTS FOR THE SEASON ? | 


DONATIONS for this purpose are 
URGENTLY NEEDED by the 


ROYAL SAVOY 


ASSOCIATION = 
for the Relief of Paralysed 
Sailors and Soldiers. 


(dies ered under the War Charities Ac‘, 1917.) 


Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, FOUNDER, 
7 SAVOY HILL, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

























» 


441 4... 
ce LETTS . 






A High Quality 
EXTRA MILD 


HAVANACIGAR 






A CIGAR that 
will not parch or 
bite the lips, nor leave 
any after effects—save 
contentment. 










Chatsworths are made 
of light, well-matured 
brown leaves—both filler and wrapper, and 





made by Englishmen—past masters in the art 
of cigar-making. 


Chatsworth 


“@ CIGAR BY ADEYS 


















Just the thing for a Christmas Present in good taste. 





10/- box of 25, carriage paid. 
19/6 box of 50, carriage paid. 







Send a P.C., for lists of all our cigars and cigarettes. 


ADEY & CO., 78f New Bond St., 
LONDON, W. 




































































London's 
Church Programme 


I. THE MINISTRY. An adequate supply of 
trained Clergy and Lay Workers, and the 
assurance to them of a LIVING WAGE. 

II. The proper material equipment of parishes 
in the way of necessary BUILDINGS. 

III. Prompt provision for the needs of NEW 
DISTRICTS as they develop, and generally 
more power to expand when need arises. 

1V. Honourable RETIREMENT ON PENSION 
for the Church’s servants whose days of 
active service are past, and help when 
necessary for their widows and dependents. 

V. Efficiency in CHURCH DAY AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

VI. The application of business methods to 
matters of Church Business and Church 
Finance. 

THE COST of this programme for London is 
£187,000 a year. over and above what the 
parishes can raise for themselves. Some 
departments of work can only be attempted 
by being placed on a Diocesan or even 
wider basis. Other departments are or- 
ganized so that the Parishes which cannot 
be self-supporting (and these are the large 
majority) may not suffer. 

THE DIOCESAN FUND IS THE COMMON 
PURSE of the Diocese through which the 
strong can help the weak, and all may 
contribute what they can to the Church's 
needs. 

WHAT THE FUND IS DOING 


. Helps under-paid Incumbents by Grants. 


_— 


If. Over 700 Grants for Missioners, Assistant-Curates, 
and Lay-Workers are in force. Their total value 
for 1919 is £34,000. But most of the stipends 
towards which these contri utions are made are 
quite inadequate for present-day requirements. 

Numerous Grants for buildings and rents have 
becn paid or promised, but a large number of 


11], 


_ 


applications stand over for want of funds io 
meet them. 

IV. Supports other branches of essential Church work 
in so far as funds permit, and generally administers 


and controls in matters of Diocesan Finance. 


WHAT CHURCH PEOPLE ARE 
ASKED TO DO 

I. To contribute to the support of the 
Church through the Parochial Quota of 
the Parish in which they live. 

II. For the greater portion of the necessary 
income the Church must at present look 
to the donations of the well-to-do, and 
gencrous support on the widest scale is 
asked for the Office List. 


LONDON 
DIOCESAN FUND 


President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman: LORD JUSTICE BANKES. 
Cheques should be made payable to The London 
Diocesan Fund, crossed * Coutts & Co.,” and sent to 


The Secretary, at 33 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
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Preliminary Announcement. 


———— ED 


THE PROSPECTUS 


HARPER BEAN LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 


WILL BE ADVERTISED ON MONDAY NEXT, DEC. 1, 


and with other particulars will state 


CAPITAL - - - - £6,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


3,000,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of 
£1 each, and 3,000,000 ney Shares of £1 each. 


SD 


ISSUE OF 


The above mentioned 3,000,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 
Shares of £1 each, and 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, at par. 


The Preference Shareholders are entitled to a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 8% per annum, and to 
25% of the surplus profits of each year (alter providing for the payment of a Dividend of 10% / on the Ordinary 
Shares), and in a winding-up to the repayment of their Capital and all arrears (if any) of dividend in priority 
to the Ordinary Shareholders, and to 25°% of the surplus assets remaining after repayment to the Ordinary Share- 
holders of the amount of the Ordinary Share Capital, but to no further participation in profits or assets 
The Ordinary Shareholders are entitled to a fixed non-Cumulative Dividend of 10% per annum, and to 75°) of 
the surplus profits for each year. 


No part of the above issue has been underwritten, and no underwriters’ commission has been or will be paid. 


Directors. 
HUBERT JOHN Wuuitcoms, Campions, Harlow, Essex, Chairman British Motor Trading Corporation, Ltd. 
(Chairman). 
ROBERT Burns, Glenburn, Coventry, Director and General Manager, Swift of Coventry, Ltd. 
Mayor Aucustus Basu, HoLt CLERKE, C.B.E., R.A., 4 Ashgate Road, Sheffield, Managing Director of Hadfield’s 


Ltd. 
JONATHAN EpwarD HopckIn, M.1.E.E., M.I.M.E., Shelleys, Darlington, Director Motor Union Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 
CHARLES BENSON WARDMAN, Hallcot, Churchtown, Southport, Managing Director Vulcan Motor and Engineering 
o., Ltd. 


JamMES ARMSTRONG WILDING, M.I.M.E., M.I.A.E., 4n Bickenhall Mansions, London, W.1, Consulting [Engineer 
JouN HARPER Bean, C.B.E., Tonsley Hill House, Dudley, Managing Director A. Harper, Sons & Bean, Ltd. 
(Managing Director). 


Bankers. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Lp. (Head Office), 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. (and 
Branches). 
Solicitors. 


SLAUGHTER & May, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
ANSELL & SHERWIN, 27 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
Manson & TURNER MACFARLANE, W.S., 24 Blythswood Square, Glasgow, and 29 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Brokers. 
TRITTON, LABOUCHERE & CARO, 33, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 


as ** ToncuE & Co., Chartered Accountants, 13 St. Ann Street, Manchester, and at 34 West George Street, 
lasgow. 


Secretary and Registered Office. 
W. J. Coiurns, 50 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


A copy of the full prospectus will be sent on application to the 
Secretary, W. J. COLLINS, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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100 Guineas Prize Essay 








A Prize of 100 Guineas is offered by THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW (Edited by L. J. MAXSE) 
for the Best Essay on 


THE DISADVANTAGES 
AND DANGERS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TOTHE BRITISH EMPIRE 





A special prize of 50 guineas is offered to the Public Schools 


for the Best Essay on the same subject. 
There is also a Prize of 20 guineas for girls under 18. 


Full particulars with conditions will be found in_ the 


December number of 


THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


From all Booksellers and Newsagents if ordered at once. 


National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, St. James’, London, S.W. 1. 
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Daily Mail 
MILLION SALE 


ORDER TO-DAY 


S.V.P. 
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FOR THE 
BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Post free on appiication to 
147 Strand, 


Ae & F. DENNY, London, W.C. 2 
ART IN AMERICA. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BI-MONTHLY REVIEW OF ANCIENT, 
MEDLEVAL, RENAISSANCE, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART. 
Scholarly, Dignified, Expert and Authoriiative Criticism. 

For Sale in London by :— 


Mesers, BROMHEAD, CUTTS & CO., LTD., 
18 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
Single Copies, 4s. 6d. exch. Annual Subscription, Post Free, £1 7s. 6d. net. 
I OOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., £30; 
Kiurton’s Kasidah, £5 5s.; Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Doré, 18s. ; 
Victor Hugo’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-morocco, £6 6s. ; ree 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, 3s. ; 


Grant's The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s.; Clarke's Baxter Colour ‘Prints’ 
just out, %s.; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 21s.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s, ; 
lticcard] Press Canterbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s.: Chaa Lever's 
Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-morocco, £25; William Morris's 
Collected Works, 24 vols.,£12 123. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogueson applica- 
tion.—Edward -Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., last Eviit., India paper, £25 offered. 


7s E ART OF READING IN PUBLIC. 
hy G. J. COWLEY-BROWN, 

tector of St. John's and C anon and Chancellor of St. Mary's Cathedral, 

Price 1s.—R. GRANT and SON, Booksellers, Edinburgh, 


— ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KE 
List on application. 


* The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 


tormerly 


yA TD 
“av 1. 


proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 
. . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers. 
To de cribe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sult inns ited beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.” —The 
Spectator ‘Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 
of all time. Joseph Pennell ———* Charles ry whom Whistler considered 





& J. Pennell. 
tig Stirling. 


the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—E. 
ENEAS MACKAY, 438-44 emma 
= 


‘ For Godd “For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


dard'’s 


coat Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ V- 24 &46 Z 
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THE 


ATHEN/AZLUM 


HE ATHENZUM is an indis- 
T pensable part of the regvlar 
reading of those who wish to 

keep in touch with the movement of 
ideas throughout the world. Its reviews 
of foreign books are supplemented by 
regular articles from foreign corre- 
spondents on artistic and literary 
developments in their own countries. 


The layman who desires cad be 
acquainted with the progress of 
Science finds his needs supetiod by 
the regular article upon a scientific 
topic written in such a way that even 
the most intricate theories of modern 
science are comprehensible in their 
broader bearings to those who have 
no specialised training, while even e 
the specialist needs The Atheneum 
for the authoritative reports of the 
proceedings of the scientific and 
learned societies. 


CONTENTS - - Novemser 29 


THE BDOLSHEVIST UNIVERSR. 

4 Article. 
Puaros I. .. . By E, M, Forster. 
‘HE PREACHER AS ARTIST 

sy T. S. Ellot, 


THE DANGERS OF PHONETICS, 
By George Saintsbury. 
SomB ASPECTS OF DOSTOEVSKY 
By Katherine Mansfield, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN _. 
by R. R, Marett, 
In Man's Image. 
by“ g.” 
The Salon d’Automre. 
By André Lhote, 


SCIENCE: 


Fixe ARTS: 


Mvsic: Busoni as Composer, 

By Edward J, Dent, 
Drama: The Duchess of Malfi. 

By “ * 


J. 3. 
THE Spirit oF Rvssia. 
By Leo Shestov. 
REVIEWS of English and Foreign Books, etc., etc, 


Will you permit us to send you a 


SPECIMEN COPY 


One will be posted to you on receipt 
of a postcard, addressed to 


The Circulation Dept., 


THE ATHEN/EUM 


170 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 











SIXPENCE 


? } 3) 
; Forei gn 12 mths. 30 


FRIDAYS 


Postal Subscriptions: 6 mths. 14/1; 12 mths. 28/2 














A Xmas Present of “ Practical Utility and 
Intellectual Enjoyment the Whole Year Round.” 
INVALUAGLE IN EVERY INDUSTRY. 


The ‘‘Davon” Patent 


MICRO-TELESCOPE 


AND SUPER-MICROSCOPE. 
A perfect combination of Microscope and Telescope 
with a range of vision from the invisible to infinity. 
IDEAL FOR NATURE STUDY AND POND LIFE. 
Everything is seen in Stereoscopic Relief, and can bs 
Photographed 

Descriptive Brochure and IUustrations of Pholo- 

graphy post free from 
F. DAVIDSON & COQO., 
Manufacturing Opticians (Est. 1890), 
29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 
| _XMAS, 1919. 


THE SPIDER WEB: The Romance of a Flying-Boat War Flight 
By P. I. X. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This vivacious record of the work of a flying-boat war flight reads like a tale by Jules Verne, or like a rcrrence 
produced a couple of decades ago by H. G. Wells and laid aside as containing speculations too daring and situations 
too extravagant for even the most imaginative reader.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
By ROBERT HOLMES, Police Court Missionary. 6s. net. 


Tha author of “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero,’ has presented one great character and many striking characters 
in his writings. Thoy are more attractive because they are not only unusual but real. Here he tells of some of his 
friends of the underworld who “‘ made good.” 


THE STORY OF OUR SUBMARINES 
By KLAXON, Author of ‘“ H.M.S. ————,” “On Patrol.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


In this little book the author, who served in a submarine throughout the whole period of the war, tells in a 
popular form the wonderful tale of submarine boats and their work from 1914 to 1918. ‘The official records have Leen 
placed in his hands for the purpose. 


GREEN BALLS: The Adventures of a Night Bomber 
By PAUL BEWSHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


To thoss who know at first hand the strange experience of night-bombing from an aeroplane Mr. Bewsher's title to 
the story of his adventures will carry a thrill of reality. The book itself conveys in a remarkable manner the perscnal 
sensations of a flying man while carrying out nocturnal attacks over enemy territory. High spirits and deep tragedy 
are interwoven throughout this intensely vivid book. 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: 


A Record of Oriental Adventure 
By “ CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outing.” 6s. net. 


Had Captain Alan Bott's account of his adventures appeared previous to 1914 it would have been dismissed as too 
outrageously extravagant a demand on tho “ willing suspension of disbelief’? even for the most dramatically inclined 
audience of a picture-houso. Yet his story is a true one, and loses nothing by the manner of his telling. His experi- 
ences a3 a prisoner of Turkey give a wonderful picture of that unhappy country, and he reveals much that is not 
generally known of the curious slipshod way in which Turkey at last turned under the heel of the Hun and sent 
proposals for an armistice by an escaping prisoner of war. (Immediately. 





THE Book for a Christmas Present. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM 


By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is not too much to say that this is the most remarkable book produced out of war experiences. By amazing 
tourazs and determination eight British officers escaped from Turkey and travelled 450 miles to freedom. 
The book makes an idsal present for boy or adult. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 


SIMON say J. STORER CLOUSTON. Gs. net. 


BERRINGER OF BANDEIR —»,y sypney c. GRIER. 6s. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL MAGAZINES” 


DECEMBER, 1919, contains: 


Follow the Little Pictures ! Chaps. 1.-V. By Atan Grauam.{In Ireland To-day. By SovurHern Loyauist. 


Eastern Nights—and Flights. Chaps. XVI.-XIX. 5 Sone ee RE eee 
By “Contact” (Arax Borr) | Musings without Method 
J ate ag ( re | Mr. Lloyd George's Lost Opportunity—The Wooing of the Bolshevists 
A Propos des Bottes. By C. E. Montracver —A Time-Limit to our Honour—Pauperising the State. 
: ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ : * The Littie Adventure. Being the Story of the Russian Reliect 
An Airman’s Experiences in East Africa. By Leo W ALMSLEY. | . Force.—1V.-VI. . , 


The Man that was a Multitude. By Atrrep Noyes By Ginpert Sincteton Gates, 46th R.P., RRP. 





Whenever things happen there some ono is sure to bo who can give well-drawn pictures, which seem as a matter 
“i courses to get into BLACKWOOD.’’—Morning Post. 
SUBSCRIPTION 30s. post free for one year, from WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 37 Patemoster ‘Row, London, E.C. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ld. 


WHITHER ?; THE BRITISH DREYFUS CASE: A Human 
Fragment of Contemporary History, 1906-1919. By Masor 
W. A. Apam, M.A., late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


net. 


An exposé of the Author’s treatment at the hands of the War Office; which, 
now that it is made public, will arouse wide indignation and, it is hoped, an 
inflexible intention that similar experiences shall not again be the fate of a 
patriotic Briton subjected to Departmental “ discipline.” 


Mr. A. W. Gattie’s Great Scheme. 

HOW TO MAKE THE RAILWAYS PAY FOR THE WAR: 
The Transport Problem Solved. By Roy Horniman. 
Introduction by Lorp Heaptry, M.LC.E., F.S.E. 24 
Illus., Plans, and Diagrams. Third Edition, 9s. net. 


ECONOMIC PHENOMENA BEFORE AND AFTER WAR: a 
Statistical Theory of Modern Wars. By Dr. 8. Secerov, 
M.Se. (Econ.), Lond. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKING LIFE OF ENGLISH WOMEN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Atice CLark. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS : their Production and Consumption ‘ 
with special reference to the British Empire. By E. W. 
SHANAHAN, D.Sc. (Eoon.). 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1919-1920. 
full Index. 2ls. net. 


“The most complete work of reference on China yet published. It is in2is- 
pensable to bankers, financiers, and manufacturers, and all interested in Chinese 
affairs ""—Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


SELECT CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING 
SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY: 1795-1910. Edited, with 
Introduction (70 pp.), by G. W. Eypers, M.A. 670 pp. 
Lge. 8vo, cloth, 2Is. net. 

“A South African * Stubbs.’ "’—Scotsman, 





784 pages, map, and 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 





Pbilip Lllan & Co. 


The Barber of Putney. By J.B. MORTON. 
2nd Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

‘A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.””— 
The Times. 








Princess Pirlipatine and the 
Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


F’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. TARN. 
F’cap 4to, with six illustrations 
MACDONALD. 63. net. 





by SoMERLED 





Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 


By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, 5s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN, 








Quality Court, Dondon, WLC, 2. 

















ROMANCES OF OLD JAPAN. 


By Madame YUKIO OZAKI. With 16 full-page 
Coloured Illustrations, and 16 full-page Half-tones 5 
Japanese Artists. Boxed, 30s. net. 7 


“ Quaint, tragical, tender, and poetic tales that promise to haunt one’ 
memory: full-page pictures, so a gromye d coloured that one Plans : 
frame them, . . . The season will see nothing more artistic than the 
recherché volume.””—Dundee Advertiser. . 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR. 


By LOUIS CALVERT. With Introduction by H. B. 


IRVING. 7s. net. 
“TI would place this into the hands of every dramatic student,” 
—H. B. IRVING 
WITH PEN AND RIFLE IN 


KISHTWAR. 
By OTTO ROTHFELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A record of sport and impressions in ths Himalayas and 
Kishtwar. 


New Children’s Books. 


VALENTINE AND ORSON : 
The Twin Knights of France. 
An old French Romance Retold, 
By 8. R. LITTLEWOOD. With 8 Coloured Illustrations 
by FLORENCE ANDERSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


TONY O’ DREAMS. 


By M. NIGHTINGALE. With 8 Coloured Pilates, and 








100 Pen Drawings by C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 17s, 6d. net, 
A New Series of Golf Books. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Each 2s. 6d. net. 


SUPER-GOLF. 


By ROBERT H. K. BROWNING, Editor of “ Golfing,” 


GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
By HARRY FULFORD. 
From all Booksellers. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Limited 





NOW READY. 


HAIG’S 
DESPATCHES. 


Introduction by MARSHAL FOCH. 


Consisting of :— 


I. A Handsome Volume of Letterpress with 
25 Sketch Maps and Eight Portraits of 
the Generals. 


II. A Stout Case containing Ten Full-Sized 


Military Maps. 
Complete, £2 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE. 
With alarge number of Maps and Illustrations. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 








Also 


NOTES ON INFANTRY TACTICS & TRAINING 


By Lt.-Gen. Sir G. M. HARPER, K.C.B., D.S.0. 
Price 4s. 6d, net. 
London ; SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James’s St., 5. 
DOOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 
subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at ! 


catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Kare Books and Firs 
State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. 





»rices ; 
dditions. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Koad, London, w.c.3 
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NOVELS §; 





COLLINS’ — 





ee 


Owing to the brisk demand for 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
New Novel 


Cousin Philip 


a large reprint is in hand 





‘Mrs. Ward has renewed her own youth in 
iatainn the youth of these after-war days bes 
not without moments of tense drama, a careful 
and hopeful study of youth.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FULL CIRCLE Mary Agnes Hamilton 
TRUE LOVE Allan Monkhouse 
THE HUMAN CIRCUS J. Mills Whitham 
NEW WINE A. & E. Castle 





H. H. Bashford 
F. Brett Young 


| 
| 


THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE 
= ements PHYSICIAN 





‘A rattling tale of cilisiibaies:*<sbiion 


THE QUIETNESS OF DICK R. E.V ernede 
Author of ‘‘ Letters to His Wife.” 7s. net. 





"READY DECEMBER 4th. 
SIR LIMPIDUS By Marmaduke Pickthall 


Author of ‘‘ Oriental Encounters,” &c. 
An amusing novel of modern political society. 7s. net, 


becerenimanettns wt PALL MALL. 


Seeley, § Servic 1ce & ca 
SPITSBERGEN. Its Exploration, Hunt- 


ing, Mineral Riches, and Future. 
By R.N. RUDMOSE BROWN, D.Sc. Illustrated, 3 Maps. 25s, net. 


‘‘ Interesting and exhaustive.’—The Observer. 
Thoroughly readable and entertaining. A genuinely valuable contribution | 
to the literature of the subject. Thisis one of those volumes which ontertains | 


whilst it informs. The author uses his own first-hand knowledge well and 
clearly.”.—TZhe Times 


UNEXPLORED NEW GUINEA. 


Travel, Adventure, and Observation. 
By W. N. BEAVER, F.R.G.S. With Introduction by 
A. C. HADDON, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 4 Maps. 258, net. 


“A piquant and well-illustrated book.’’— Graphic. 
“A vivid and carefully detalied record in which humour and horror keep 
company.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 
Mr. Beaver has contributed much of value ana interest to the graaually 
cummin knowledge of New Guinea, and his premature death will prove 
a great loss to the science of anthropology.”,—A. CU. HapDpON, M.A., F.R.S, 











NEW VOL. in THINGS SEEN SERIES, 


baggage SEEN IN LONDON. 


y A. H. BLAKE, M.A.  Profusely Illustrated. 38, not. 


Other vols, in the same series deal with Japan, me Egypt, Venice, 
- India, etc., etc. 


SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES. NEW VOL. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE oF To-pavy. 
How the Submarine Menace 
was Met and Vanquished. 

By ©. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE, late of the Staff of H.M. 
School of Submarine Mining, Author of *“‘ Submarines and 
Sea Power,” etc., etc. With 53 Illustrations. Ts. 6d. net. 


The Secrets of the Submarine Menace have been suppressed by the Censor 
wnt now, They are revealed In this book. 


There are 11 other Volumes in this Series dealing with :— 
SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, C. R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. ; 
MAN JONES, F.L.C,; GEOLOGY, Prof. Grecory, F.R.S.; AIRCRAFT, Major | 

C. C, TURNER, R.A.F.; BOTANY, Prof. Scorr ELLIOTT, etc., ete. 


lilustrated Prospectus post free from 38 Gt. Russell-street, London, W.C. 1. | 





PHOTOGRAPHY, Ii. Cuar- | — 


Constable’s Gift-Books 


THE ‘TWO BEST GIFT- BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


ARTHUR RACKHAWM’S 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


SOME BRITISH 
BALLADS 


Illustrated with 16 Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-W hite 
Drawings. 16s. nel. 


THE 59th DIVISION. 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


SKETOHES BY 
SIDNEY R. JONES 


(LIEUT. R.E.) 
HISTORICAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 21s. net. 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A Study of his Life and Work by STEPHEN P AGET, 
F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. With a 
Prefatory Note by LADY HORSLEY. 21s. net. 
The Scotsman.—* This ably written and interesting study 
of his life and ao is an appropriate tribute to his memory as 
one of the outstanding medical men of his time.’ 
































|HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON: 





The Record of Allenby’s Campaign in Palestine. 
By W. T. M ASSE Y, Official Correspondent of the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The Daily Graphic.—** An interesting and detailed account of 
the campaign Evividly related Excellent illustra - 
tions and maps add to the interest of a work which cannot 
fail to rank as a classic of the war. 


THE DARDANELLES. A Military Study 


By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., etc. 
Ww ith 1 nine Maps in the Te e 18s. net. 





A NEW VOLU ME OF PL AYS entitled — 





“(HEARTBREAK HOUSE’’ 





7s. ae. net, 


ME =MORIES oF GEC ORGE ME RE. DIT TH, o.M. 
By LADY BUTCHER. 38 Iilustrations. 5s. net. 

NEW FICTION. —— inaiahetinipaiatl 

LOVE OF BROTHERS KATHARINE 
TYNAN, Author of ** The Middle Years,” etc. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOH NSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,’ etc. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS Mrs. GEORGE 


WEMYSS, Author of ** The Professional Aunt,” etc. 
THE STRONG HOURS MAUD DIVER, 


Author of ** Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN 2nd Impression. LADY CH ARNWOOD, 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
~ WINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 
THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “Gudrid the Fair,” ete. 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER 


ELEAN NOR | H. POR TER A Author of ** Just David, + 


By GEORGE SanN ARD SH. AW. 
































5th Impress. 











| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE NOW ON SALE. 


Monthly, 1s. 9d. net, by post 2s. 1d. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 25s, 


WRITE 


LONDON: 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 





FOR ov RK ILLUSTRATED LIST, 
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CASSELL’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTATION 


= Classified List sent post free on application. = 





MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


“A corrective record not only of what happened ‘over there,’ but of what 
people were saying and feeling at home.”—Times. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 170 Cartoons and Illustrations by famous 
“Punch” Artists, Eighth Impression, Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR 
Including the Battle of Jutland 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., C. OWEN, and W. D. KIRKPATRICK, With 
24 Plates in Colour, 23 in Black-and-White, by W. L. WyLiiz. Cloth. 156, net. 


SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR 


Ky W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., and M. F. WREN. Naval Incidents during the 
First Twelve Months, With 24 Plates in Colour aud 26 in Black-and-White by 
W. L, WYLLIE. Cloth gilt. 15s, net, 


CASSELL’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by E, A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. (Director of the University of London 
school of Librarianship), Aa entirely new work, 1,316 pages, Cloth. 6s. net, 
“Nothing could be better as regards printing arrangement, fullness of content, 
and conciseness of expression,” —T'imes, 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER 


By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of The Gardener), With Coloured Frontispiece by 
Ut. E, FLower, and 128 Full-page Half-tone Plates. Cloth gilt. 15s, net. 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, PROVERBS, 
AND HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM, 1,256 pages, 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE 


By Rev, De BREWER, 1,440 pages, Cloth, 12s, 6d. net; also in two vols. 
half-morocco, 17s, 6d, net. 


ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER 
Ry FRANCIS WARD, M_D.,F.Z.S. A wonderful book, 
Photographs in Colour and Black-and-White, 


Cloth, 12s. Gd. net; half-leather, 
15s. net, 


With nearly 100 unique 
Cloth, 9s, net, 














Fiction, 7s. net each 


H. G. WELLS (6s.) (2nd Imp.) The Undying Fire 
GERTRUDE PAGE (2nd Imp.) . The Veldt Trail 
SAX ROHMER (4¢2 Imp.) . ‘ - . 
HUGH WALPOLE (5th Imp.)  . »  « Jeremy 
ETHEL M. DELL ‘ ‘4 . The Tidal Wave 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH (3rd Imp.) Tamarisk Town 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON Sheepskins and Grey Russet 
ROBERT HICHENS (2nd Imp.) . 
* BARTIMEUS” , . An Awfully Big Adventure 
B. M. CROKER , ° : ° 
ALICE PERRIN , ° ° ° 


Dope 


. Mrs. Marden 


The Pagoda Tree 
Star of India 


For Boys and Girls 


ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT OF TO-DAY 

By FREDERICK A, TALBOT, With 32 Photographie Illustrations. Cloth 
7s. 6d. net 

ALL ABOUT TREASURES OF THE EARTH 


By FREDERICK A, TALBOT, With 32 Illustrations, Cloth, 7s, 6d, net. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN MECHANIC 


By BERNARD FE, JONES. Assisted by a number of Experts, 
Full-page Plates and Hundreds of Diagrams, 














With 16 
Clotk, 7s, 6d. not, 


THE BOYS BOOK OF THE OPEN AIR 
Ldited by ERIC WOOD, With 8 Coloured and 32 Black-and-White Plates 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

MY BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE POETS 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER, With 12 beautiful Colour Plates by A. ©. 
MICHAEL, Cloth. 7s, 6d. net, 
OUR WONDERFUL NAVY 

With 8 Colour Plates and 12 Half-tones 


Told by JOHN S. MARGERISON, 
by CHARLES DE Lacy, Cloth. 6s. net. 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. -—"= 





CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


If you are tired of reading about the humour, the gaiety, and the cour: 
under the most adverse circumstances of the “ boys” who saved you and von 
country, there are some volumes in this list which will not interest you But 
if that is not your case, then “John Brown,” ** Hospital Jock,” “ Scottie.” and 
“With the Incomparable 29th” will delight you and make you prouder than 
ever of the men who fought and won, 





Every member of the “ 29th”’ will wish to possess 
WITH THE INCOMPARABLE 29th. 
By MAJOR A. H. MURE. 5s. net. 
In the vivid and stirring words of a participant, Major Mure tells the story 
of the 29th Division’s share in the “ Great Adventure’ (Gallipoli). With the 
typical humour and introspective faculty of the Scot the writer now relieves 
now intensifies, the grim, glorious narrative of the heroic deeds and amazing 
endurance and self-sacrifice of young and untried troops—Britain’s sons of thg 
Homeland aad from Overseas—in the facc of well-nigh incredible difficulties, 
JOHN BROWN: Confessions of a New Army Cadet, 
By R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Private Spud Tamson,” 
6s. nef. 
This stirring story of a Cadet School at work and play is full of the budding 
philosophy, the racy criticism, and the exuberant humour of the Subaltern jy 
the making. 
* Bids fair to rival ‘Spud Tamson” in popularity.’’—Scotsman, 
THE BLOWER OF BUBBLES. 
By A. BEVERLEY BAXTER. 6s. net. 


Here is a book containing five literary gems in the way of short stories If 
hitherto you have avoided volumes of short stories, “‘ The Blower of Bubbles” 
will alter your views and send you on the hunt for similar joyous books. You 
will put it in the nook for “ favourites,” and advise all your friends to do the same, 


THE FORESTER’S GIRL. 
By Mrs. W. F. IRVINE BELL. 6s. net. 


The author describes with all the fidelity and sympathy of an old resident 
the glorious scenery, the fascinating fur and feather friends, and the interesting 
men and women of the lone backwoods of the great American Continent, 


GREY FISH. 
By W. VICTOR COOK. Gs. net, 


A series of stirring Submarine Stories, through which runs a sparkling vein of 
humour. 


HOSPITAL JOCK: Tales of the Malta Hospitals. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON. 6s. net, 
These sketches reveal in an intimate and humorous manner the lovable 
qualities which have eadeared our inimitable “‘ Jocks”’ to every truc-hearted 
Briton, 
THE LUCK PENNY. 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 
“ Will take high rank amongst this season's stories, 
better one.” —Referee, 
“ SCOTTIE” AND SOME OTHERS. 
By “STAFF NURSE.” 1s. Gd. net. 
While ‘* Scottic ’’ has pride of place in * Staff Nurse's’ reminiscences, her 


gallery of heroes includes representatives of many nationalities, and their char- 
acteristics are hit off with kindly humour and rare appreciation, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


PERIWINKLE’S ISLAND. 
By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net, 
This is a fairy story of quite exceptional charm, and the artist, Miss Molly 
Benatar, has entered into the spirit of this enchanting tale with delightful artistic 
sympathy. 


FOR NAME AND NATION. A Story of the Days 
of Marlborough. 
By ESCOTT LYNN, Author of “ Knights of the Air,” 
&e. 63. net. 


TOMMY OF THE TANKS. 
By ESCOTT LYNN, Author of * Edric the Outlaw.” 


6s. net. 
PINION AND PAW. 
By F. ST. MARS. 
A book of vivid stories about our fur and feather friends, 
illustrations by Harry Rountree. 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD. 
By F. ST. MARS. 5s. net. 
Lover of Nature will revel in these graphic and picturesque tales of the denizens 
of the wild to which Mr, G, Vernon Stokes’ clever drawings add piquancy and 
charm, 


THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S. A School Story. 
By KENT CARR. 5s. net. 


A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. 


3s. 6d. net. 


We have not yet read a 





6s. net. 


With spirited 


By ELSIE OXENHAM, Author of “The Tuck Shop 

Girl,” &e. 5s. net. 
JEAN AND THE BOYS. 

By MAY BALDWIN. 5s. net. 

A charming story for schoolgirls by the author of “ Spoilt Cynthia at Sch yo1.”” 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
138 Soho Square, Lendon; and Edinburgh. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Assisi. 
Impressions of Halfa Century. By Sir WILLIAM B. 
RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. With 30 Plates in Colour 
and other Illustrations in Black and’ White, from original 
paintings and sketches 1 by the author. Demy gto. 428. net. 


THIRD IMPRE SSION. 


A Private in the Guards. 


By SI STE ‘PHEN Y GRAHAM. 8vo. net. 


Literary Studies, 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum :—‘ Mr. Whibley is as readable 
EDITH WHARTON. 
French Ways and their Meaning. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 


Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 
Tut SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 38. net each, 


Snow-Birds. 
Poems by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, Author of “ 
Book of the Cave,’’ &e. Crown 8Svo. 6d. net. 
A Treasury of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English Verse. 


From the Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration (1616- 





—_— 


Ices 





as ever.” 





The 


ee 
>. 


1660). Chosen and [Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
Pott 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. {Golden Treasury Series. 
Profit and Sport in British East 

Africa. 


Being a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of “A 


Colony in the Making.” By Captain the LORD 
CRAN WORTH, M.C. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 
2Is. net. 





An Outline Sketch of the Political 
History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., 
History in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 
Indian Finance and Banking. 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India; on special duty in th: Finance 
Department of the Government of India; Reader in Indian 
Finance and Currency in the University, t914. With ‘Tables 
and Charts. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Fighth Edition, thoroughly Revise d, 
Introduction to Physical 
Chemistry. 


By JAMES WALKER, LUD., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 16s. net. 


ROUND TABLE 


Politics of the British Commonwealth. 


LL.D., Professor of 
3s. 6d. net. 


A Quarterly Review of the 


Leading Contents for December. 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY. 
EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION: 

SPECT AND PROSPECT. 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 
THE OUTLOOK IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
GENERAL BOTHA: AN APPRECIATION. 


Also Articles from “United Kingdom,’ ‘ India,” ‘ Canada,” 
* Australia,” “‘ South Africa,” and“ New Zealand.” 


Price 2s, 6d. per copy, or ros. per annum, post free to any 
address within the Empize. 


RETRO- 





Macmillan’ s Ca 


talogue of Books "Suitable for Prese at tation 
Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


A NATURALIST’S 
SKETCH BOOK. 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 


With 60 Plates, 
24 of which are in Colour and 36 in Collotype. 
In one volume, 4to. £6 Gs. net. 
‘Even the life-long student of Nature’s great book of the 
English countryside will find something new to him and sur- 
prising on almost every page of this wonderful volume.’ 


WANDERINGS Wi cones Bac 
AND MEMORIES. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, 

Author of ‘‘ Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, D.S.0.,” &c. 
With 15 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author 
and from Photographs. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

[Ready Monday, December Ast. 


ep ‘A GREAT AUTOBIOGR.: APHY.”—New Statesman. 


Me that Remained. 
Memoirs. By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraita 
and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 

“More illuminating than any fiction.’—The Times. 

“Not content with having given us the best music ever 
written by a woman, Dr. Ethel Smyth has now given us not 
merely the best volume of memoirs ever written by a woman 
musician, but one of the best half-dozen volumes of the kind 
in English literature.”’—The Observer. 











Human Personality and its Survival 


of Bodily Death. 

By FRE Sento W. H. MYERS. 

A NEW and ABRIDGED EDITION, with a Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Nothing and Other Things. 


By the Author of ** A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” *° 
Virtues and Other Vagaries,” &c. Crown 8vo. 33. 


| Caeneee Essays. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 
D:D., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 
“A work of rare excellence and importance. It exhibits 
tho courage of a man who is indifferent to vulgee applause 
because he has confidence in a settled faith.’—The Times. 


The Foundations of Belief: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
sy the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., 
O.M. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net [Eleven th Im preasio ”, 


Mysticism and Logic — other Essays 


Vices in 
6d. net 


C.V.0.» 


3y the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net 


[Third Impression. 


7 . 

The Conduct of Public Worship. 
Notes for the Use of the Clergy, with Comments on tho 
Language of the Book of Common Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. H. J. NEWTON, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
St. Albans. With a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. Goudge 
Principal of kK ly Theologic al Colle Ee. Crow n Bvo. 5s. net. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 
1515-1915. 


A Regional Study of the Advancement of 
Manchester since the Reformation. 

By ALFRED A. MUMFORD, M.D. 
__With Illustrations. S8vo. 2ls. net 


The Feeding of Nations. 
A Study in Applied Physiology. 
By Prof. ERNEST H. STARLING, C.ALG., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 
Modern Science and Materialism. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 


Learning is 


M.D., F.R.C.P., 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 





2nd Large Edition Now Ready. 


FIFTY YEARS IN 


THE ROYAL NAVY 
By Admiral SIR PERCY SCOTT, Bt. 


Fully Ilustrated. 21s. net. 


IRELAND—Aan ENEMY OF THE ALLIES ? 


By R. C. ESCOUFLAIRE, 6s. net. 

Times.—“ This interesting and valuable book.” 

Spectator.—*‘ This very able and well-informed 
little book.’’ 

Morning Post.—‘ 
treat to read.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN 


Edited by J. B. BISHOP. Colonel Roosevelt 
was the favourite companion and playmate of his 
children, and his letters to them, full of gaiety 
of spirit and charm of manner, have few equals. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


By EDWARD CARUS SELWYN, D.D., Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral; sometime 
Headmaster of Liverpool College and of Upping- 
ham School. Edited, with an Introductory 
Memoir, by his Eldest Son. Os. net. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


SONNETS AND LYRICS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author 
of ‘‘ The Horns of Taurus,”’ etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 7s. net each. 


THEGREAT HOUSE STANLEY WEYMAN 


Author of “‘ Under the Red Robe,’’ etc. 


THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE 


By G. BE. MITTON, Author of “ Hawk of the 


ALLEGRA By L. ALLEN HARKER 


Author of “‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,”etc, 


THE BUILDERS _ By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of “ Life and Gabriella,” etc. 


SISTERS By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of * ‘The Story of Julia Page,’’ etc. 
December, THE is. net. 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY. 
Tue Gosprx AccorpIne To Kart MARX. 
By Caprarn W. L. BLeENN»RHASSETT, D.8,O. 
THe APE AND THE Key. By Mary Finp.iater. 
Sir WALTER Scorr anv us Dogs. By Percy R. Stevenson. 
Wuerr Izaak Watton Diep By Jonn Vavenan, M.A., 
CaNon RESIDENTIARY OF WINcnHEsTER., 
By Atice Brown. 
MEDICINE AND THE PoBLIC. By 8. Squire Spricex, M.D. 
TovonEs or VANISHED Hanps. Collated by Sir Henry Lvocy. 
S8™ Grorcr D’ABBEVILLE. A Fantasy oF LEGEND. 
By H. J. Brrnstrnet. 
A Corps or Improvisors. II. 
By Bennet CorrLesTone. 


A book which is an intellectual 











Brack PEARLS. 


Nosopx‘s OxsILDamy. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


AN EPIC OF THE ICE 


SOUTH 


By Sir ERNEST SMACKLETON, C.V.O. 
THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’s Last EXPEDITION, 1914-1917. 
In One Volume. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 258. net, 
This volume contains a full account of the most thrilling 
adventure in the whole history of Polar exploration. It is a 
stirring story of pluck and endurance, an epic of the ice. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net, 

“No living critic has so sympathetically revealed the art in 
the artist and the artist in his art. . - Mr. Gosse’s prose 
takes no account of the passage of years ; it is as rich in the 
colour of young imagination as in the mellow harmony of 
judgment.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists—much 
of the material now published for the first time. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW VOLU ME. 


ADDRESSES IN AMERICA 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net. 

In this volume are collected the addresses which Mr. Gals- 
worthy delivered to large audiences during his recent visit to 
America. The subject of the papers is, in general, the differences _ 
and also the affinities between the English and the American 
outlook k upon life. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN 
y K. WALISZEWSKI. . Gd. net 


Qe interesting and authoritative account of ‘saan ‘the least. 
known country in QE ‘urope—her history, politics, and future. 


LIST 























SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 
The only selection from the poems of Swinburne hitherto 
available in England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 1887 
which is now out of print. This is an entirely new and more 
representative selection from the poet's work. 


THE WAR POEMS OF 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


6s. net 





Newly collected in One Volume. 38. 6d. net 
REYNARD THE FOX 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. (2nd Imp.) 5s. net 


“ This is one of the most English poems ever written, an epi 
of the soil and of those who gallop over it.’’—The Tises. 





THIS YEAR’S RACKHAM 


CINDERELLA 


Re-told by C.S. EVANS. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Boards. 7s. 6d. net 
Limited Editions, numbered and signed. 

300 Copies on Jap Vellum. Each {2 5s 
500 Copies on Handmade Paper. Each £1 tis. 67 

Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are certainly amongst the finest 
he has made for children. ‘The author has told the story simply 
and in all the detail which children love. 





NEW NOVELS ; 7s. net 


SAINT’S PROGRESS (7s.6d. net) John Galsworthy 
SEVEN MEN Max Beerbohm 
LEGEND (6s. net) Clemence Dane 
AGAINST THE GRAIN C. A. Dawson-Scott 
THE OLD MADHOUSE Wm. de Morgan 
A SAILOR’S HOME Richard Dehan 
YELLOWLEAF Sacha Gregory 


“LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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H. M.S. 
ANONYMOUS 


A new book by Taffrail, 
author of ‘Pincher Mar- 
tin,’ giving a remarkable 
picture of life on a destroyer. 








Full of good stories and human 
g and humorous touches by one 
who knows. 7s. net. 





GHOSTS 
I HAVE SEEN 


Psychic Experiences by Violet 






Tweedale. Genuine spectral 
visiiants from “the other 
sid2.” ‘7s. 6d. net. 






Mrs. Tweedale, a lifelong stu- 
dent of psychic phenomena, 
yvouches for the truth of what 
she narrates. 4th thousand. 


HOW I FILMED 
THE WAR 


The amusing experiences and 
adventures of the man who 
filmed the Somme Battles. By 
G. H. Malins. 


This is not a war book but 
an unconventional chronicle 
of a “‘ movie ”’ 
and Flanders. 

pictures. 


20 YEARS OF 
SPOOF & BLUFF 


A book by the famous Carlton. 
It telis more good stories and 
amusing experiences than any 
volume of recent years. 


¢ “The best antidote to a dreary 
autumn day that could pos- 

sibly he 
Standard. 


RATHER 
LIKE... 


Parodies of the greatest British 
writers of to-day by Jules 
Castier, A unique book. 


With a Publisher's Note con- 
taining the comments of the 
victims, including Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Chesterton, Mr, 
Hichens, etc. 7s. 6d, net, 















man in France 
With 44 unique 







12s. 6d. net. 









found,’’—Evening 
12s. 6d. net. 


























MAUREEN 
A NOVEL 


Patrick MacGill’s great Sinn 
Fein novel. A story of Done- 
gal by the author of ‘“‘ Children 
of the Dead End.”’ 


q A story of the Ireland of to- 
day, written with MacGill’s 
characteristic realism. 7s. net. 


JERRY 
AND BEN 


g A new novel of the Yorkshire 

Dales by W. Riley, author of 
the famous ‘‘ Windyridge.”’ 7s. 
net. Second ed. printing. 


q The Daily Telegraph says: 

‘Mr. Riley has never before 
written a novel of so high 
merit as ‘Jerry and Een.’ ”’ 


THE TAMING 
OF NAN 


A great Lancashire novel by 
the ex-mill girl, Ethel Holds- 
worth, author of ‘“‘ Helen of 
Four Gates.” 








q Her previous novel was held 

as something of a masterpiece, 
and was likened to ‘‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights.” 28th thousand. 
6s. net. 


THE BOOMING 
OF BUNKIE 


A new novel of laughter by 
A. S. Neill, the Scots humorist. 
Bunkie is a godsend to those 
with the blues. 6s. net. 


Of ‘““A Dominie’s Log” and 
‘**A Dominie Dismissed,” by 
the same author, 36,000 copies 
have been called for. 


JOHN DENE 
OF TORONTO 


A Comedy of Whitehall by 
Herbert Jenkins, author of 
“Bindle.”’ 32nd thous. 6s. net. 


‘Infinitely prefer ‘John Dene’ 
to ‘ Bindle.’ ’’—Tatler. ‘‘‘ John 
Dene ’ ought to rival ‘ Bindle’ 
in popularity and probably 
will,’’—Bookman. 








MONA-LISA- 
NOBODY 


A simple story of tempera- 


ment by Aimée_ Bond, 
author of ‘An  Airman’s 
Wife.’’ 6th thousand. 6s. net. 


The story of a young Scotch 
girl who is precipitated into 
the Quartier Latin. 6s. net. 


THE SEVENTH 
VIAL 


A romance of love and the air 
by Frederick Sleath, who had 
a@ great success with ‘‘ Sniper 
Jackson.” 





No one has hitherto written 
so vividly of the newest of 
all sensations. A book full 
of thrills. 6s. net. 


THE DIAMOND 
-+- MYSTERY 


A novel that strikes a new 
note in detective fiction by 
Chester Steele. A book of 
thrills. 


q Colonel Ashley is the new 
Sherlock Holmes when he 
could be torn away from 
his beloved Izaak Walton. 
6s. net. {Just out. 


A DAMSEL 
IN DISTRESS 


A new novel of humour by 
P. G. Wodehouse, author of 
‘** Piccadilly Jim.”’ “* A national 
humorist.’’—Manchester Gdn. 








St Mr. Wodehouse cannot put 

pen to paper without raising a 
smile. A book of laughter. 6s. 
net. Second ed. printing. 


THE 
RAIN-GIRL 


¢ A romance of to-day, by the 
Author of ‘Patricia Brent, 
Spinster.”’ 32nd thousand. 


I Patricia has been filmed and 

translated into Norwegian, 
Dutch, Swedish, etc. She is one 
of the successes of recent 
years. 6s. net. 





HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS 


3 YORK STREET SAINT JAMES'S LONDON S&.W. i. 
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Spiritual Pluralism and Recent Philosophy 


By C. A. RICHARDSON, M.A. Demy S8vo. I4s_ net. 


The author's purpose in this volume is to present and defend the theory that the texture of the Universe js 
through-and-through spiritual. The book contains chapters on :—Scientific Method in Philosophy ; Certain Criticisms of 
Pluralism; The Weber-Fechner Law; The Notion of a Deterministic System; The Intensity of Sense-Data ; Immor. 
tality; The Relation of Mind and Body ; Subconsciousness and Abnormal Phenomena. 


A Short History of Education 


By J. W. ADAMSON, Professor of Education in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net, 


This book treats primarily of English education and its agencies. It sets forth briefly the progress of English 
educational institutions, taking account of such domestic and foreign conditions as have had a direct bearing upon 
English education. The earlier chapters of the book are less specifically English than the later. But, beginning with 
the fifteenth century, the narrative becomes increasingly English in its survey; it closes at the opening of the twentieth 


| The Letters of Charles Sorley 


With a Chapter of Biography. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 

These letters of Charles Sorley have been published in response to many requests from readers of Marlborough end 
Other Poems. In his familiar letters to his family and friends there is material enough, when taken along with the 
poems, for forming a picture of the writer. There is also in them a picture of the times, especially in Germany, 
immediately before the war, and a criticism of life and literature, which may be found to have a value of their own. 





Manual of Meteorology Part iv, The Relation’ The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, and othe: 


of the Wind to the Distribution of Barometric Pressure. | Christian Churches in the Holy City. A brief description, 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, F.R.S. Crown 4to. With 4} with some account of the medieval copies of the Holy 
plates and 48 text-figures. 12s 6d net. Sepulchre surviving in Europe. By G. JEFFERY, FS. A. 

Within the past four years urgent questions have been addressed to Domy 8vo. With 59 illustrations and plans. 10s 6d net. 


the Meteorological Office from many quarters about. the winds, and the 
work of this Office aided by the contributions of data from various depart- 
ments of the naval, military, and air services has provided the material 
for answers to these questions, Part IV is issued in advance because 
what is contained therein has not hitherto been presented in a collected 
jorm. It represents the progress made chiefly by those who have been 
associated in the work of the Meteorological Office in the past twenty 


There are certain aspects of the greatest of Christian monuments which 
still remain comparatively unknown, ‘The author has cast into book form 
the notes which he made some few years back, and has presented these 
studies in a way which, he hopes, will interest Others in the most famous 
of Christian relics, 


years. The Poems of ‘Amr son of Qami’ah 
s : ‘ of the clan of Qais son of Tha‘labah, a branch of the tribe 
Fossil Plants. E, eget ing bo gage A cong of Bakr son of Wa’il. Edited and translated by Si 
and UWeology. Dy 4. &. & ‘ 9 Satteite crume CHARLES LYALL, D.Litt., F.B.A. Demy 4to. 21s net. 
(Ginkgoales, Coniferales, Gnetales). Demy 8vo. With 190 ee EAR, SNE as _—. 
illustrations. 2ls net. Cambridge Biological Series. > ERNEST BALLARD 
‘This fourth volume successfully completes a monumental treatise for Days in My Garden. By BREESE? oe LLA P 
students of botany and geology already highly valued. . . It is one of ( rown 4to. With coloured frontispiece and 130 illus. 
the most valuable and important descriptive text-books of paleobotany trations from photographs by the author. 21s net. 
yet given to the world,”—The Scotsman 


_“* Lovers of Nature, all those who have any a mystical mood at their 
A Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and cal Gadd oc uated’ ‘Deadly “tices to te Ge 

Ferns. by J. ©. WILLIS, Se.D., F.R.S. Fourth colour, fi, ena, a te artnet n te sudden ond oo 
ction, revned and rewriten, Crown Svo. 20b not. | fail at UG? tpt ih » My sya or i 


“ 4 volume which it would be impossible to commend too warmly, Britai n pies G adidas Britain in the 


It should find a place in every botanical library, however small.” 





| 
; 


The Journal of Botany Nineteenth Century. By E. A. HUGHES, 
* ~ 
The Transmutation of Bacteria. M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
By S. GURNEY-DIXON, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. “It isa most fascinating period of history. and Mr Hughes hat treated 
eee . ) it exhaustively with a clarity, precision, and understanding that wil 
Demy 8vo. 10s net. ; : appeal alike to the student of history and to the general reader.” 
CONTENTS :-—The Scope of the Enquiry; Conditions Modifying the The Aberdeen Journal 
See meee i A Consideration of the Evidence; Variations 
in Morphology ; Variations in Fermenting Power; Variations in Viru- ito. ‘ . @ 
lence; Variations in Pathogenicity ; The Possible Occurrence of Trans- La Grande Guerre. Récits de combattants, 
mutation in the Living Body; Supposed Instances of Transmutation Recueil fait et briévement annoté par A, WILSOX- 
Brought About Experimentally; Summary; The Enzyme Theory of GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


Disease ; Conclusions; Appendix; References, 
“A capital collection of descriptions by, eye-witnesses of yarivus out 
The Purpose of Education. An Examination erp scenes and events in the ‘lat  war.”—The Guardian 
This delightful collectio + ic are-devi hos, 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psycho- pa 1 fun haes been posanr o- moo ad Aye een fF ere 
logical Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 7 
Cc "clothe 5 ow bs impression of the second edition, bound | Aspects, Aorists and The Classical Tripos 
in cloth. ‘7s 6d net By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, LL.D., D.Liit., Fellow 


“We must say that the author has done remarkably well with an 


[ Yew ; re ’ idge . , Sy ape’ 
admitte dly difficult subject, and this book should be read by all who affect of Newnham Colle Be Cambridge - De my ovo. I 7 
the welfare of the nation passing through the sieve of our elementary and covers. 2s 6d net. 
secondary schools,”"—TZ'he Schoolmaster 


The author maintains that we need both the Greek and the Russiaa 
e spirits to enjoy our humanity fully, and that in an ideal Classical Tripos 
The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. the student would be allowed to choose two tongucs, one ancient and 


By [A. E. 8.]. Crown 8vo. With amap. 6s net one modern, preferably Greek and Russian, 


“ Extracts from a private diary kept during a long tour in the United i i : -YXIV 
States and Canada. . . . Dr Shipley has a keen sense of humour, and The Cambridge Bulletin. No. XXXIV, 





his ‘diary’ makes the most entertaining book of travel that I have seen October, 1919, giving particulars of books recently publishe dl 

Soe, 6 Cone at. ae, Semana Gaeite by the University Press, is now ready, and will be sent 
* One of the most delightfully amusing books, full of good stories, deftly y S : ee 

interwoven,”—The Daily Mail post free on application. 


Fetter Lane, Leniies. EC. 4, C, F, Clay, Manager 
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